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PREFACE 


The Inst two decades have witnessed a revival of the liturgical 
sense which may be truly called a “liturgical movement," although 
this term may not be “the most desirable” one. 1 The beginnings of 
the revival go back to Abbots Gucranger and Wolier, in France and 
Germany, in the middle of the last century. But the saintly Pope 
Pius X can justly claim the lion’s share in the present reawakening of 
interest in the liturgy and the popularization of the same. It spread 
from the continent to the monasteries of Great Britain, and thence 
to our country. A drawback to the full understanding of liturgy will 
ever be the linguistic difficulty. When the leitourgia was celebrated in 
the language of the people, cither Greek or Latin, it was relatively 
easy for the faithful to follow the latourgos and the ceremonies he 
performed. For the lex orandi and lex credendi were embodied in the 
same language. After the migration of nations, however, the unity of 
language was rent asunder, although the (vulgar) Latin continued 
to be the court and school idiom of the Western hemisphere. To 
render the divine service with its mysterious rites and language intel- 
ligible to the people, handbooks or explanations were composed, 
chiefly in monastic and cathedral centers from the beginning of the 
Middle Ages. Thus furnished with the necessary liturgical lore, the 
laity could and did assist at the Divine Office, at Mass, and at other 
functions. These liturgical expositions, it is true, may not always 
be found to be historically accurate, according to our critical taste, 
yet some of them savor of solid liturgical sense and piety. This is 
especially true of the Scholastic era. 

A setback in liturgical intelligence and devotion is noticeable since 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, due to the almost universal 
decadence of religion which preceded the Western Schism and Ref- 
ormation. This latter called for the defense of Catholic worship 
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against the insipid attacks on this paramount issue of religious life. 
Therefore the old Sacra memories and other liturgical books were 
critically searched and the service was expounded to the people. It 
was helped by the discoveries of the archaeologists, who began their 
work about the same time (Bosio, + 1629). The works on liturgy 
published in the seventeenth century by the Benedictine Congrega- 
tion of St. Maur, and other writers, especially Tommasi, ought to 
have had a salutary influence on the growing indifference toward 
Christian worship. However, the atmosphere of Jansenism, Gallican- 
ism, and Joscphinism was unfavorable. Neither was the Rationalistic 
tendency prevailing in some German theological schools a fertile 
soil for liturgical lift It was only, as stated, in the middle of the 
last century that a really Catholic conception of the liturgy gave a 
new impulse to the innate power of that “primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit” (Abbot Marmion). So much as 
to the historico-praaical aspen of the liturgy. 

There is another side to the problem. The liturgy, as a whole, is a 
marvelously designed piece of ait of the Divine Master. But an, too, 
has its development. What is divine in liturgy is simple and short 
(think of the Canon of the Mass), though of profound significance. 
What IS human therein is extended, sometimes of an obvious and 
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made since 1913 in the Breviary and the Missal. 3 Is it too much to say 
that a rubrical disarmament parley might produce some usclul sim- 
plification? We justly complain o£ too many civil laws. It is our honest 
conviction that there is reason for complaint about the present condi- 
tion o( rubrics. If we may be permitted a few suggestions, the reckon- 
ing of the liturgical day might just as well be begun like the canonical 
day; this would curtail the concurrence table. Then the Votive 
Masses might be more briefly and more clearly determined. The clas- 
sification of feasts might be simplified, as well as the ever increasing 
octaves. Besides, close liturgical observers arc surprised at some of the 
new lessons and orations which wax in length but lose in strength and 
ecclesiastical style and tone. The new Prefaces, too, seem to lack the 
terseness of the old ones; their musical rhythm and ring arc, as it were, 
out of tunc with their ancient models. Compare, for instance, the sim- 
ple Lenten Preface with that of Christ the King. Lastly, the many 
changes which have followed one another rapidly within the last 
twenty years— some of them rather unexpected— bewilder the clergy 
accustomed to the former rubrics. Add to that the variaiiones in 
the Plain Chant, and it will be realized that these observations and 
voices— often uttered in very acute accents— are not fanciful or 
groundless. 

These suggestions, which have time and again occurred to the 
teacher and writer of liturgy, are here offered, not with the intention 
of impeding the “liturgical movement,” but of furthering it— pro- 
vided this "movement” docs not turn into formalism. The liturgy, if 
carried out “in spirit and in truth,” can only promote the Kingdom of 
God on earth. The beautiful is the splendor of the true. 

It remains to say something about the arrangement and contents 
of this book. There arc five titles, which comprise, according to the 
author's idea, the whole field of the sacred liturgy. This division may 
appear novel; but we hope that the critical reader will judge kindly the 
attempt to circumscribe a large subject. In many liturgical treatises the 
ceremonies arc described per longum el latum. Such books arc useful, 
indeed, but apt to prove irksome to the teacher and pupil. For to mem- 
orize ceremonies is purely mechanical and next to impossible without 
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constant practice. Besides pastoral theology often overlaps the domain 
of liturgiology, and it is hardly possible to draw a sharp line of demar- 



thc excellent Manual oj Episcopal Ceremonies compiled by the late 
Archabbot Aurelius Stehle, O.S.B. (St. Vincent, Pa, 1914). Latin 
books on the same subject are not wanting, as the list at the end of 

We have purposely abstained from entering upon mystic and al- 
legorical interpretations. For these, though they are valuable and 
useful for pious meditation, arc scarcely looked for in a book setting 
forth the Liturgical Law. Historical notes, on the other hand, have 
been as freely given as may be expected from a “Handbook.” If we 
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GENERAL NORMS 


I. DEFINITION AND CHARACTER OF THE LITORCY 

Liturgy may be defined as the public worship canonized by the 
Church. The Greek word Annupyta signifies a public charge or 
function. 1 The Old Testament describes the service of the priests 
and levitcs as Aaroupyia." It is the melius ministerium which Christ, 
the High Priest of the New Dispensation, has obtained.* This min- 
istry comprises, first and above all, the sacrifice of our Lord Himself, 


nentals, as far as they are approved by the 
Church. This appears to be a very appropriate interpretation. For 
the Holy Eucharist being the focus of all divine worship, the cultus • 
humus par excellence, St. Thomas truly says: The Sacraments of 
he Church are ordained for two purposes: to perfect man in the 
hings that pertain to the worship of God according to the religion 
>f the Christian life, and for a remedy against the defects of sin.’ 
rhcrcforc— the Holy Doctor continues— all the other Sacraments are 
lircctcd towards the Holy Eucharist. Baptism, Penance, Confirma- 
ion, and Extreme Unction prepare man to receive the Holy Eucha- 
ist. Holy Orders is directly intended for consecration. Matrimony 






definition and character of THE LITURGY 3 

The Church on more than one occasion proscribed the tenets of 
innovators. Thus the Tridentine Council, 14 and Pius VI in his 
Constitution "Auclorem fidci." 15 The Code, too, stresses the ob- 
servance of the ceremonies prescribed by the Church.” — 

Why a public worsh ip? The answer is given by St. Tho mas: “The 
ceremonial precepts are those which refer to the worship of God. 
Now di vine worship is twofold: internal and external. For since man 
is composed of soul and body, each of these should be applied to 
the worship of God; the soul by an interior worship, the body by 
an outward worship: hence it is written (Ps. 83, 3): ‘My heart and 
my flesh have rejoiced in the living God.’ And as the body is or- 
dained to God through the soul, so the outward worship is ordained 
to the inward worship." ,T However, the w ord “pub lic" refers to the 
social character of man, the body politic, which, as such, is created 
by God. As the Creator of society. He has a legitimate claim on the 
liturgical worship ordained either by Himself or by His lawful rep- 

Here the question naturally arises concerning the obligatory force 
of liturgical laws, in particular of the rubrics .” A distinction lies be- 
tween essential and accidental rubrics. Essential arc those which 
constitute the sacred act itself and its validity, for instance, laying 
on of hands in Confirmation and Ordination. Accidental are those 
which determine the worthy and appropriate performance of liturgi- 
cal acts, as, for instance, ceremonies that explain, precede or fol- 
low the act by way of adornment and instruction. Another divi- 
sion is that into preceptive and directive rubrics, which has vexed 
moralists and liturgists ever since the end of the XVIih century. 
Preceptive arc those which oblige in conscience; they refer more 
particularly to the celebration of the Mass, from the beginning 
("Iniroibo") to the last Gospel. Directive are those which are of 
the nature of a counsel or mere instruction, like the rubrics before 
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and after Mass. This distinction is rejected by some. 1 * However, 
we believe with Noldin 20 that this distinction should be retained. 
For as there are even in the Code different laws, viz., invalidating, 
penal, and less perfect laws which involve different degrees of 
obligation, it appears but reasonable to admit a distinction in the 
rubrics. Whether the legislator intended a rubric to be preceptive 
or directive depends on the wording; “abstinent," “caveat!' "debet!' 
for instance, are considered preceptive, while "potent" and “cura- 
bit" are directive. Then the matter itself should be considered, 
whether it forms an essential or an accidental part of a liturgical 
act. Lastly, the authorities, viz., either the S. Congregation of Rites 
or the consensus of liturgists, must determine the weight of a 

To custom the same rules must be applied as to laws in general. 

In other words, since most of the rubrics are purely human laws, 

custom must be admitted under the same conditions as required for 

laws.* 2 If the contrary custom is reprobated, this renders its intro- 
duction more difficult and less excusable, at least at the beginning; 
but since even the term “reprobated" is of merely human law, it 
cannot prevent the introduction of a contrary custom. It is said that 
any custom against the Constitution of Pius V printed in the Missal, 
Breviary, and Ritual is an abuse. 22 However, canonists commonly 
hold what was said concerning the reprobating clause, the S. RiL C. 
not being exempt from that rule. 


2 . the sun;icr or the sacked liturgy 
The Code offers the key to the query, what is the subject of liturgy ? 
Canon 1256 reads: “Worship exhibited to God, the Saints, and the 
Blessed, in the name of the Chureh, by ministers lawfully appointed 
for the purpose, and through acts established by the Church, is 





Order at all, but only a Sacramental and sign of incardination in a 
specified diocese.-” There is, of course, a gradation of the hierarchi- 
cal order, according to the greater or lesser degree of power in the 
hieratic sphere. First and above all there are the Orders called sacred, 
viz., the episcopate, the presbyterate, and the diaconatc, which out- 
rank the others and belong to the hierarchy by divine institution. 17 
Subdeaconship, although a higher Order, is not an Order in the 
strict sense, much less can this be said of the four so-called minor 
Orders. All these five Orders are branches of the diaconate, or sacred 
Orders in general, and cannot claim divine institution, though they 
arc very ancient. Those who belong to the hierarchy, therefore, more 
especially the bishops, priests, and deacons,” are the ministers law- 
fully appointed; to them is comtnitted the hieratic power; they form 
the "ccdcsia taactificans." 

i( But what of the people ( populus ) of whom St. Peter spea ks as 
"a chosen generation, a ki ngly priestho od, a holy nation, a purchased 
people"? ” They must by~ their active attendance at the mystic sac- 
rifice prove their adherence to, and fellowship with, the High Priest 
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DIVISION OF THE SACRED LITURGY 7 

There arc some devotions which have a popular char acter, such as 
(he Rosary, the Statio ns of the Cross, etc.; a re these liturgic al serv- 
icesP'Soihc maintain that they are, provided they are conducted by 
a liturgical person in liturgical dress, according to the rules pre- 
scribed by the Church. 38 However, the Code seems to contr adict this 
opinion, for Can. 2256, § 1 says: “By divine offices are to be under- 
stood those functions of power of order (potest as ordinis) which 
have been established by divine or ecclesiastical authority and are 
performed only by the clergy." Consequently, if the ministers of 
the Church alone are allowed to perform divine offices, and divine 
o ffices form the substance of the litur gy, the above mentioned dc- 
votions cannot be regarded as liturgical acts. Nor can the recitation 




sin, he sicks to appose an offended God. This is a propitiatory serv- 
ice often connected with the very act of worship. Besides, man feels 
that he is tinder obligation to his bountiful and merciful benefactor 
and consequently offers the tacrificium gratiarum (Eucharistic wor- 
ship). And while the sacrifice of praise and gratitude glorifies God, 
the way by which Yahwc can be induced to show salvation (Ps. 49, 
33) is impetration. For all these various acts and, let us say, natural 
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Title III. The Eucharistic Worship, viz., the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and the worship of Christ in the Blessed Sacra- 

11 IV. Religious-Divine Worship, viz., veneration of the Saints, 
processions, vows, and oaths. 

“ V. Ritual Worship, viz., initiatory and dedicatory rites. 


4. AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF THE SACRED LITURGY (PONTES SACRAE LITURGIAE) 


The Latin term fontes best expresses the twofold meaning of what 
is here to be treated. The first arc the fontes essendi. They arc noth- 
ing else but the lawful authority to establish liturgical laws. The 
Code says: “The Apostolic See alone has the right to regulate the 
sacred liturgy and to approve liturgical books.” 10 This, of course, 
comprises, first and above all, the Roman Pontiff, and, secondly, the 
sacred Congregations, which latter, however, have only a delegated 
power and must proceed according to the general and particular 
rules prescribed by the Pope, to whom they are bound to refer all 
important and extraordinary questions. 41 The Congregation which 
exclusively regulates the liturgy for the Latin Church is the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. 43 The Oriental Church, as it is outside the 
Code, so also in liturgical matters has been withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the S.C. of Rites, being subject to the S.C. for the 
Oriental Church. 4 * 

Arc the prelates inferior to the Pope entirely excluded from litur- 
gical legislation? The fact that various liturgies exist in the Western 
Church appears to contradict Can. 1157. History tells us that in the 
fourth century there were at least four different types of liturgies, 
viz., the Syrian, the Alexandrian, the Roman, and the Gallican, 44 and 
even these underwent some transformation in the course of time. 
"When liturgical matters were in question, the Popes could not reply 
otherwise than by sending their own books and recommending their 
own use. In this manner, little by little, the influence of the Roman 






ceived and approved riles of the Catholic Church may not be con- 
temned or omitted without sin and at random by her ministers, nor 
may they be changed by any pastor.** Paul V, in his Constitution 
“Apostolicac Sedis," June 17, 1614, by which he promulgated the Ro- 


man Ritual, strictly forbade all other rituals, but appealed to bishops. 



Ritual.** Can. 1257, therefore, intends to vindicate the right of the 
Apostolic See to regulate the sacred liturgy for the Church at large, 
as far as this is now generally acknowledged all over the world where 
the Latin rite is in use. The consequence is that we now have more 
uniformity, with due consideration for old traditions which do not 
clash with the definition of the Council of Trent. The adage holds: 
"Lex orandi, lex creiendi also the old saying: "Faciei non una om- 
nibus. nee diverse lumen."*' The Ions estendi of the liturgical law 
may, therefore, be said to be contained in "sennio pectoris Summi 
Ponsificis" 
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put in episcopal functions. First authoritatively issued by Clement 
VIII, in 1600, the Caeremoniale was revised and reissued by Inno- 
cent X, in 1650, by Benedict XIII, in 1717, by Benedict XIV, in 1752, 
and, lastly, by Leo XIII, in 1S82. ... 

d) The Rituaie Romanum. already mentioned above, is based 
upon the Sacerioule Romanum. which was compiled by the Do- 
minican Castellani and first printed in 1537, revised by F. Samarino 
and published in 1579 and the following years. 11 Paul V, in 1614, 
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corrected conformably to the Vulgate, which was enforced by Clem- 
ent VIII in his Constitution "Cum in eeeletid' (May io, r6o2). A 
remarkable revision was introduced by Urban VIII, which, however, 
concerned chiefly the Roman, not the Benedictine Breviary. His 
reform cut into the traditional form of the hymns or rather the 
prosody of the old hymns, which seemed to be a stumbling block to 
the humanists. Other, minor, reforms were attempted under Benedict 
XIV, Pius VI, and Leo XIII; the latter turned his attention chiefly 
to the historico-liturgica) lessons. 6 * 

Quite a change was introduced by Pius X (" Divino afflatu," i Nov. 
191 1 ) ; it concerned the Breviary of the secular clergy, but left the 
Monastic Breviary untouched. The main changes regard the Psalms 
which, according to the advice of St. Benedict, were to be distributed 
for each day of the week in such a manner that the whole Psalter 
would be recited during the seven week days. Another noticeable 
change was the importance attached to the Sunday Office and the 
Offices on vigil days and during Lent. The new law went into effect 
on Jan. 1, 1913, and abolished all the former dispositions of Pius 
V, Clement VIII, Urban VIII, and Leo XIII. This constitution reg- 
ulated the use of the Breviary for all those who follow the Roman 

The Benedictine Breviary had been approved by Paul V ("Ex in- 
jimcto," Oct. 1, tfiia), who granted all the indulgences which Pius V 
had granted. The same Pope, Jan. 24, 1616, commanded all the 
Benedictines to recite the Monastic Breviary. 66 After that it remained 
in statu quo, until the Constitution of Pius X influenced it. But this 
influence was limited to the rubrics and decrees of the S.R.C, 
(March 29, 1912), which concerned itself with the secular Breviary. 
A change in the distribution of Psalms was proposed by several 
learned Benedictines, who met in Rome during the last years of 
Abbot Primate Hildebrand de Hcmptinnc (+ Aug. 13, 1913), but 
was not adopted by the authorities. The main achievement consisted 
in curtailing the number of feasts, in reducing the duplex feasts to 
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memoriae formerly unknown. 

Finally mention should be made of the Roman Martyrology, which 
was first authentically issued by Benedict XIV, who addressed the 
Constitution “Postquam intellerimus' of July I, 17^8, to King John 
V of Portugal.” It has since been revised several times, the latest re- 
vision being that of 1921. It is called “typiea editio," approved by 
Benedict XV and the SJt.C, Jan. 11, 1922. The Benedictine Martyr- 


word "authentic" here means as much as genuine and official. 

The Code of Canon Law. as already stated, docs not contain an 
ex professo treatise on liturgical laws, but offers some corrections to 
former rules (Can. 1); these corrections will be noted in the course of 

5- LTTEJLUY SOURCES 

The authentic sources were compiled by men of learning and ex- 
perience from documents and usages, cither written or practiced, of 
former ages. A difficulty in the case of the written document lies in 
fixing their date. In St. Justin's First Apology, addressed to Antoninus 
Pius (13S-161), there is a great deal of liturgical matter (chapters 
61-67), which affords a glimpse into the manner of celebrating the 
initiation and the Eucharistic service.” The VHlth book of the so- 
called Apostolic Constitutions *• probably compiled towards the end 
of the fourth century, contains a liturgy which strikingly resembles 
the Roman Mass as we have it now." However, the first complete 





usage from 366 10 594, without any Gallican or other admixture, and 
that it is (he oldest document of its kind.* 1 


The Sacramentarium Gelasianum, attributed to Pope Gelasius I 
(492-496), exists in several manuscripts, especially three, viz., the 
Vatican Codex n. 316 Reginac, Codex n. 30 (of Rhcinau) at Zurich, 
and Codex n. 348 at St. Gall, Switzerland. None of these copies bears 
the name of Gelasius, which may have crept in later because that 
Pope is credited with issuing a decree on sacred books. According to 
Duchesne,' 3 no weight can be attached to this designation. The so- 
called Gclasian Sacramentary is a Roman liturgical collection intro- 
duced into France some time before Adrian 1 (772-795), and cer- 
tainly after the time of St. Gregory. It has undergone many modifi- 





The so-called M/We Francorum, dating back to the end of the 
seventh or beginning of the eighth century, deserves a cursory men- 
tion. Although its origin is Frankish and some Galbcan rubrics are 
found in it here and there, yet, as Msgr. Duchesne (/. c„ p. 134 f.) 
states, all the Masses contained in this Sacramentary arc Roman in 
style and ritual. 


This work was published by J. MabiUon, O.S.B, in Vol. II of his 
Museum Italicum. Since their publication, in 1689, they have only 
been reprinted in Mignc's Patrologia Latina (vol. 78), and no critical 
edition is known to us .« The fifteen Ordines published by MabiUon 
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Xlth century. Ordincs III to VI arc also exhibits of the Roman Mass 
and belong to the Xth and Xlth centuries. Ordo VII is important for 
the Sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation. This Ordo is pub- 
lished from manuscripts of the ninth century, but is certainly older, 
as it figures almost in its entirety in the Gclasian Sacramentary.* 7 
Ordines VIII and IX comprise a summary of the ordination rite em- 
ployed in Rome. Ordo X offers a plain description of the papal lit- 
urgy on the last three days of Holy Week. Further, we read of the 
form of Baptism (by immersion), of the formula of absolution and 
Extreme Unction, of the Communion of the sick. Ordines XI to XV 
deal almost exclusively with the Papal Court, how it functions 
throughout the year, at the election and coronation of popes, creation 
of cardinals, canonization of Saints, and at general councils. These 
Ordines were composed between the XUth and XVth centuries.* 8 

Some other books also deserve being mentioned. There is first the 
Lectionary, which contained the reading for the Epistles and Gospels. 
At first the Bible itself was used at the service, with the portions to be 
read on Sundays and holydays especially assigned.* 8 

The Gradual, derived from the "psajmus gradualis" which was 
sung by the deacon from the ambo or “gradus,” was a book that was 
also a cantatorium and referred directly to the Mass. One such book is 
mentioned in the Ordo Romanus /, but it must be older. 

For the Divine Office proper the so-called Antiphonarium was used. 
It is very probable that St. Gregory I had a hand in its arrangement. 70 

Here the sources for the Roman rite proper might find their con- 
clusion. However, since the Gallican rite has exerted an influence 
upon the Roman liturgy — how far, ad hue sub iudice lit est — the 
sources of the Gallican liturgy must also be touched upon. Duchesne 
reckons among the "Gallican Books" the following: The Missale 
Gothieum, of the end of the VIIili or the beginning of the Vlllth cen- 
tury; the Missale Gothieum Vetus, of the same dale as the preceding; 
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SACRED THINGS AND SEASONS 

God, the Creator of all things, is the " leilourgoi " of the universe 
and the whole creation is the temple of His Majesty. However, from 
the dawn of mankind we find buildings especially devoted to His 
worship. In fact, the first public structures we know of were temples 
and altars. Special forms and peculiar rites pointed them out as 
shrines of the deity. This is true of the Gentile world as well as of 
the Jewish theocracy. It is, consequently, an inborn idea of mankind 
to worship God in particular buildings or places. 1 The Church, there- 
fore, only followed this universal view when she assigned, as far as 
possible, distinct localities and buildings as places of divine wor- 
ship. Among these buildings are the churches with their altars and 
sacred utensils. 


When “Elohim" was about to create the light in the firmament of 
heaven, His purpose was to divide the day from the night and to set 
the lights up for signs, and seasons, and days, and years. 2 This pur- 





CHURCHES, ALTARS, AND UTENSILS 

§ I. CHURCHES AND ORATORIES 

A church is a sacred building dedicated to divine worship, open 
to all the faithful who wish publicly to worship there. 1 Concern- 
ing the historical development of places of worship, the following 
may suffice. At Jerusalem, although private houses were used for 
the “breaking of bread," 2 the followers of Christ did not disdain 
to meet in the Temple. The separation from the synagogue neces- 
sitated different quarters for divine worship. In Rome, as we know 
from monuments, private houses were engaged for that purpose. 
Dut we also hear of memoriae, especially the eellae martyrum. 
For almost three centuries services were held mostly, though not 
exclusively, in these cemetery chapels. The official name for places 
of Christian worship was either the Greek "proseul(terion, kyria^on, 
ecclesia," or the Latin "tiomtts oralionis," found on African inscrip- 
tions, or “oratorium" or "memorial' From the middle of the fourth 
century we meet with "basilica" as the name for oratories. The term 
reminds us of the “basilike oikia,” or stoa, or judgment hall of the 
Roman forum (Basilica Julia. Aemilia, etc.). But whether this judg- 
ment hall served as the model for what we now understand by basilica 
is still a controverted question; several authorities of note regard the 
Roman private house as its basic model. In matter of fact the Roman 
house naturally lent itself for the purposes of the Christian temple. 
But it was not copied too closely, for no simple or pre-existing model 
can adequately account for the arrangement of the Christian basil- 
ica. About the tenth century the basilica style developed into the 




France and England swayed the fourteenth century and has re- 
mained in favor in the above named countries. When Dante and 
Giotto discovered the nature and pulse of the soul, a rebirth of art 
began in the Renaissance, which grew luxuriously under the sunny 
sky of Italy. But the extreme accentuation of nature degenerated into 
the grotesque and bizarre, although the Bmceo style of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries cannot justly be called inartistic. Nay 
even the Rococo of the eighteenth century has been vindicated by 
men of sound judgment. The nineteenth century is marked by a re- 
awakening of Christian ait through the school of the so-called Naza- 
rcncs (Ovcrbcck, Cornelius). The Cubic style, and others of modern 
trend have been tried and tested, but most of them have been found 
wanting. 4 

The Code prescribes no determined style, but admonishes the 
Ordinaries to see to it that new churches arc built and old ones 
repaired in accordance with the traditional styles and the laws 
of sacred art; and that, if necessary, experts should be consulted. 4 
We have already enumerated the traditional styles. The rules of 





the Ordinary is convinced that the necessary means will not be 
wanting (or building and keeping up the new church, for support- 
ing the ministers, and for defraying the other expenditures of re- 
ligious worship. Religious, too, must obtain this consent from the 
local Ordinary. The latter should inquire as to the probable disad- 
vantages which other, already existing, churches might suffer. This 
inquiry, however, is of little consequence, if the Ordinary thinks 
that a new church will be of great spiritual benefit to the faithful.' 

There is a strict obligation to have the church either consecrated 
or blessed before any divine service is held therein.' Lasdy, for the 
sake of convenience and propriety, every church should have one 
or several bells. 10 


By custom and acceptance the following order is observed as to the 
ran{ of the different kinds of churches: (i) Major basilicas; (2) 
Cathedral churches; (3) Minor basilicas; (4) Abbey churches, either 
of the regular or secular clergy; (5) Collegiate churches; (6) Parish 
churches; (7) Conventual or religious churches, provided they are 
such, and not mere oratories; (8) Mission or station churches, some- 
times called chaplaincies." Among major basilicas must be men- 
tioned the patriarchal churches of Rome, which arc supposed to 
represent the four patriarchates, viz., the Lateran church representing 
the Western or Roman patriarchate, St. Peter’s that of Constanti- 
nople, Santa Maria Maggiorc that of Antioch, St. Paul’s outside the 
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salem. 15 Outside the city of Rome two churches closely con- 
ncetcd with St. Francis of Assisi have also been given the title of 
patriarchal churches, viz.. St. Francis at Assisi 11 and Santa Maria 
degli Angeli near Assisi. 11 The distinction between major and minor 
basilicas appears to be founded on the age of the respective churches; 
minor basilicas are of a later date. They are so called in the Code, 
being endowed with that title either by immemorable custom or by 
apostolic grant. Their privileges must be judged from either of these 
two sources. 13 The privileges or rights attached to the major basilicas 
consist in the papal altar, viz., one on which only the Pope or his 
delegate may say Mass, and in the right of the Porta Sanaa, viz., the 
right to open the gate at the beginning of the jubilee year, also re- 
served to the Pope or his delegate. Besides, the major basilicas also 
enjoy the privileges of the minor basilicas, which arc: the right of a 
canopy preceded by a little bell, certain vestments, and the palmatoria 
(bugia or hand-candlestick).'* The vestments for the secular canons 
of such basilicas are the cappa magna or wide cloak faced with 
ermine; in summer time its place is taken by a laced cotta, worn over 
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tones arc those erected in private homes for the convenience of a 
family or private individuals. Practically speaking, there is but a 
thin line of demarcation between a church and a public oratory, 
especially since can. 1191, 5 a states that public oratories are gov- 
erned by the same law as churches. Consequently, all priestly func- 
tions can be performed in public oratories, even the parochial func- 
tions, if the local Ordinary grants express permission or exempts a 
public oratory from the parish organization. 11 Such oratories must 
be either consecrated or blessed, and thus dedicated to the divine 
service just like churches. 

Semi-public oratories can only be erected with the permission of the 

local Ordinary or of the superior of an exempt religious clerical com- 

munity. Before permission is given, an inspection must be held con- 
cerning: (a) the building, which should represent a sacred edifice and 
be constructed of solid materials, or at least plastered; (b) the furni- 
ture and utensils which arc required for the sacred functions, also 
the neatness and cleanliness of the place; (c) the surroundings of the 
oratory and its destination. The chapel must not be used for profane 
purposes. The S. Congregation has in more than one instance insisted 
that there should be no dormitory immediately above the oratory or, 

if this cannot be avoided, that a canopy (baldachino) be placed over 

the altar. Furthermore, the chapel must not contain wardrobes, chests 

or trunks for profane use, nor must it be allowed to serve as a parlor 

or recreation or work room; nor as a hallway, infirmary, or dormi- 
tory. The law prescribes neither consecration nor blessing proper; 
but the "bcncdictio loci” should certainly be applied. As to the divine 
offices and ecclesiastical functions, the Code says that these may be 
held in semi-public oratories, lawfully erected, unless the rubrics 
prohibit them or the Ordinary has exempted some functions. 1 * 
Hence all the functions may be performed as in the public oratories, 
provided no clash with strictly parochial rights is to be feared. All the 
Sacraments may be administered, with the following, restrictions, 
however: (a) general ordinations, viz., those of the six Saturdays, 
should be held in the cathedral church, whilst special ordinations may 
be held in the episcopal chapel, or in the seminary chapel, or in that 






private Masses, blessing and distribution of candles (Feb. l), ashes, 
palms, exposition at Forty Hours’ Devotion, announcements of feasts 
and (3SU,-' the Aspcrges on Sundays, the churching of women, they 
are all allowed in semi-public oratories, unless, as stated in Can. 1193, 
the local Ordinary should make exceptions. 


There seems to be some doubt concerning the functions of Holy 
Wec{, on account of certain decisions of the SJf.C. : “ But to our 
mind there can be only two reasons for denying the performance of 
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respect. "Quod voluit legislator expressit. quod noltiit taeuit.” 

Another question concerns the saying of a private or low Mass i 
Holy Thursday, in case the Holy Week services are not, or cann 
be, held in a semi-public oratory. The S.R.C, on Aug. 31, 1839, < 
cided that a low Mass may be said by the superior of regulars, 
distribute Holy Communion. On Dec. 9, 1899, the same S. Congo 
tion decided that this favor is strictly limited to regulars and < 
not be extended to seminaries or religious (pious) houses.’ 0 


ublic oratories. They are: (a) the episcopal chapel in the bishop 
isidence and, most probably at least, also the chapels in some otht 
ousc of the diocese where the bishop may perchance reside 
>r instance, a summer resort; (b) the principal chapels of rcligiot 
ammunitics, whether exempt or not; (c) seminary and eollej 
hapcls; (d) chapels of charitable institutions, e.g., hospitals, 01 
hanages, homes f or the aged, provided they are properly erected; (e 
hapels in prisons and barracks, provided they are lawfully estal 
shed; 33 (f) chapels on steamers and other vessels, with the sam 




or nor. The answer was: in the principal public or semi-public chapel 
the Canons Regular must adopt the diocesan directory, but in the 
other chapel, it being a private one (uipote private), they are allowed 
to follow their own calendar.” This is a somewhat surprising de- 
cision, because the chapel of the girls— for this we suppose was taken 
by the S. Congregation as the “private” one— or an institution chapel 
could now, in view of the definition in Can^Jl88, S 2, n. a, hardly be 





can only be 
for which il 

permitted in such oratories; ** but Holy Communion may be dis- 
tributed there, confessions of both sexes may be heard ( cum cautdis 
pro mulierum confessionibut), and weddings may be blessed with 
the permission of the local Ordinary. 40 

A priest who says Mass in such an oratory must follow his own 
calendar; viz., the diocesan, if he is a secular priest, or that of his 
institute, if he is one of the regular clergy who have their own 
directory, for instance, a Benedictine. 41 


The earliest altar was a mere table. It consisted of a rectangular and 
slightly oblong top, supported by one, four, or occasionally five, legs. 
This simple and natural shape was retained until well into the fifth 
century. From the beginning, stone as well as wooden altars were 
employed. Gradually, the Church came to discriminate in favor of 
stone on account of its monumental character and greater durability. 
A change in the form of the altar was brought about in the sixth 
century by the new impetus given to the veneration of relics. The 
Holy Eucharist was brought into close relation with the tombs of 





ithout fractures or crevices. Should the stone have been perforated 
i cutting or chiseling the repository for relics into it, it would be 
fficicnt to place a piece of marble or other solid slab on the part 
:low, so that the capsula with the relics could be laid on it. 4 ' That 
e stone should be of a sort that will not easily crumble Uriabilit) 
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S. Congregation of Rites. I. ought, however, to be large enough to 
allow a priest conveniently to celebrate the Holy Sacrifice upon it, in 
such a manner that all the ceremonies can be decorously observed. 
But the S. Congregation has insisted, as does the Code, that the altar 
stone should cover the whole length and width of the fixed altar, 
without any ornamental addition .« If, for instance, the whole length 
of the fixed altar is ten feet, and its width from the tabernacle to the 






ALTARS 


The scpulchrum is a small square or oblong opening made in the 
table or solid support of the altar, in which the relies arc placed. In a 
fixed or immovable altar the sepulchre may be placed cither behind 
the altar or midway between its table and foot; or_auhc front; or 





the general rules for the building of altars and for the additional 

a) Concerning the Jimentioru of the main altar, as was said, no 
hied rules are given. But authors " generally, with some slight varia- 
tions, suggest that there ought to be three steps from three sides of 
the sanctuary floor. Each of the two lower steps should be about 6 
to 6% inches high and from 1 3 to 14 inches wide. The "suppedaneum” 
or platform, to which the upper step leads, should be as long as the 
mensa and not less than 39 or 40 inches wide or deep. The distance 
from the platform to the upper edge of the mensa should be no more 
than 40 inches. The length of the mensa or altar table is, of course, 
to be determined by the size of the main altar, but should never be 
less than about 67 inches, its width from the from to the reredos or 
candlestick stand about a feet.’® The high altar must stand free, and 
be about 12 to 14 feet distant from the rails, or, in smaller churches, 
about 4 feet, viz., from the lowest step to the railing. 





ALTARS 


b) Side allart, (hough having the character of portable altars, 
should be built so as to present the form of fixed altars, but may 
be cased in by walls or tapestry. They may not be placed under 
the pulpit or organ loft, or opposite the high altar, or, without per- 
mission, in the nave of the church. 71 Their size is not determined 
except by that of the mensa and the practical consideration of the 
necessary ornaments to be put thereon. They generally have only 


a. Ornaments to be put upon the main altar are described, or at 






great difficulty of getting real beeswax or of eliminating undue mix- 
tures with other materials, (a) all the candles must be wholly made 
of beeswax; or (b) whether these candles may contain a mixture 
with vegetable or animal fat?” The answer was negative to the first 
and affirmative to the second part. Then stating its mind, the S. Con- 
gregation added that bishops should see to it that at least the Paschal 
Candle and two of the candles used at Mass should be in maxima 
parte of beeswax; that the other candles placed on the altars should 
be made of beeswax in the greater and more notable proportion. 
This would spell, perhaps, in percentages: 67-75% of beeswax for 
the first class (maxima parte) and at least 51% for the other candles. 
Then the S. Congregation very prudently advises pastors to follow 
the rules laid down by their bishops and not to trouble themselves 
at the Holy Sacrifice about the quality of the candles.* 0 So far, the 
S.C. has not admitted any other light for strictly liturgical use; 
hence, neither gas nor electric light may be substituted for candle 
light. Electric light, however, is permitted for illuminating the 
church, provided it does not produce too much of a theatrical effect. 01 
If there be any doubt as to the tenacity of the S.C. in adhering 
to the traditional light, the touching prayers on Candlemas Day 
should disperse it. The manner of lighting the candles has thus 
been explained by the S. Congregation: The candles on the epistle 
side should be lit first, commencing with those nearest to the cross; 
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then those on the gospel side, in the same order. They should be ex- 
tinguished in inverse order.*’ 

e) Although the general rubrics of the Missal prescribe a so-called 
Sanctus Candle, to be lit on the epistle side from the Sanctus to the 
Communion inclusive, the S. Congregation admitted the contrary 

f) On the epistle side a itand or cushion should be placed for the 
Missal, to be moved to the Gospel side according to the rubrics.* 4 

g) An altar card is required. The general rubrics mention only 
one,*’ but custom has introduced two more. One is placed in the 
middle of the altar, one on the epistle side, and one on the gospel side. 
The print should be large, clear, and legible.'* 

A little bell is also prescribed by the Missal. The Missal also directs 
that the glass cruets for the wine and water should be placed in a 
niche or window or on a small table especially made for the 
purpose.” The cruets should be of glass, so that the wine can be dis- 
tinguished from the water. The general rubrics conclude thus: “Let 
nothing be placed on the altar that docs not pertain to the Sacrifice 
of the Mass or to the ornaments of the altar itself' •* 

h) The term ornaments applies also to relies 0/ Saints, although 
these arc exposed also as objects of veneration. The Ceremonial for 
Bishops says that relics of Saints or reliquaries (shrines) may be 
placed on the altar between the candlesticks, if the location or length 
of the altar permits." The relics must be those of canonized Saints. 
Relics of the Beatified may not be publicly exposed without a spe- 
ctal uiduli, except in places where their Office and Mass are cele- 
brated by permission of the Holy See. 1 " The relics should be ex- 
posed in shrines or cases. No other relics are to be placed in the same 







SEASONS 

ure. Pictures of the Sacred 




it will be. Inside, the tabernacle nysy he d mocd with whi 
imply g ilded. O n the outside 118 it must be covered wit h 
[Sain. No veil is required on the inside, though this custo 
leratcd."* The material of the outside veil or cover may I 
n, wool, hemp, eie. The color of the veil (called canopaeut 



in the tabernacle, 
observe that this 



THE TABERNACLE LIGHT 


in which the Blessed Sacrament is kept. For this lamp olive oil or 
beeswax should be used; if no olive oil is available, other oils may 
be used, according to the prudent judgment of the Ordinary, but they 
should be vegetable oils if possible. The sanctuary lamp must not 
serve any other purposes, for instance, illumining a dormitory. 123 The 
lamp may be attached to the side wall, like a bracket or cornucopia, 
provided that the light burns towards and before the altar (infra et 
ante altarc). Olive oil best serves the mystic significance of the 
sanctuary lamp, as expressed in the liturgy of Palm Sunday. How- 
ever, beeswax, the significance of which is pointed out on Candlemas 
Day, is also permitted. So, too, is a mixture of olive oil and beeswax. 

Vegetable oil may be used where olive oil cannot be had. 

Electric (or for that matter, also gas light) has not been permitted, 
the decision of 1916 being only a temporary provision "on account of 
war conditions.” 184 Electric light was also forbidden for the purpose 
of lighting the interior of the tabernacle, or of the place in which the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed, so that the pyx with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment may be better seen by the faithful. 125 This ruling practically 
eliminates the use of electric light around the altar. However, the 
S. Congregation has allowed it for lighting and illumination, pro- 
vided no theatrical effect be produced. 125 In order to comply with 
these rulings the bulbs should be placed, not on, but somewhere near 
the altar, so that the light falls on the missal. If we say, "not on the 
altar,” we mean the mensa and tabernacle, but do not include the 
canopy (baldachino) above the altar, for these regulations are restric- 
tive and must be interpreted in the strict sense. No doubt the reason 
for this conservative attitude of the S. Congregation is to be sought 
in the mystic character of the sublimcst of mysteries. “Vere Deus 
absconditus." 121 


S4. The Sacra Supellex 

By this term are understood, first and above all, the sacred ves- 





The , 

larger, the other smaller and easier to handle. The larger one is called 
scyphui. It must have been of considerable dimension. In the alleged 
donation made by Constantine the Great to Pope Sylvester in favor 
of the titulus Equitii (S. Martino dc' Monti), is mentioned a chalice 
which weighed to pounds.' 3 * In larger basilicas there was more than 
one of these scyphoi, probably for the purpose of change, and for the 
rtason that one could not contain all the wine needed for consecra- 


Another class is that of the calicct miniiteriaJci, of smaller size, 
perhaps of the capacity of our present cups or chalices. They often 

ZZT r I s t" “ d in « ,ata number th ™ 

the icyphoi, m parish churches there were as many as fifteen or 
tsveniy. 13 * ' or 

r.rMehtd'lh ‘’“‘’'a 0 ' d “ B ?* “ ’PI*" 5 ccnain th « ^e scyphu, ap- 
proached the cantharut or large goblet with handles. This, of course 
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The paten (patina, patena) is represented on mosaics (S. Vitale 
of Ravenna) and mentioned in the Liber Pontificalis. Its size, judg- 
ing from the weight, must have been very large. In the biography of 
Pope Sylvester we read of a silver paten weighing twenty pounds. 1 ’ 1 
It sounds almost incredible, but bwomes more intelligible if we re- 
member that it was a great flat bowl or saucer, generally furnished 
with handles and destined for receiving the oblations of bread. But 
the weight was diminished if patens of glass were used, such as are 
mentioned in the Liber Pontificalis under Pope Zcphyrin (198-217), 
although the text in question is very obscure. 1 ” The same source also 
enumerates patens for chrism (patenas chrismales), one of which 
weighed five pounds. 1 ” 

In course of time, with the change of architecture, the form and 
size of the chalices also changed. Therefore we speak of Gothic, 
Renaissance, and Barocco chalices. There is no rule as to style, so 
long as it has the form of a cup. But rules as to the material arc 
stated in the Missal. 1 ’ 1 According to the rubrics the cuppa or bowl 
must be of gold or silver or may be of zinc. 1 ” But the interior of the 
cuppa must be gilded. The same holds for the paten. The size of a 
chalice may be proportionate to its style and ornamentation, but its 
height should not be less than eight inches, and the circumference 
of its upper lip not less than nine inches or about three inches in 
diameter. The foot may be round or polygonal, but it should be solid 
and have a cross upon it. The knob should be at least two inches from 
the lowest part of the cuppa, and not too richly ornamented, so 
that the chalice can be easily and convcniendy handled. Decorations 
on the cup must not extend further up than one inch from the 
edge of the cup. 1 ” 
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The inner part of the paten must be gilded. Its size is proportionate 
to the width of the cup. The edge should be thin, but not sharp. A 
rounded -out paten without a rim is the most practical one. A deep ot 



sccration can take place in it without fear of spilling the contents. An 
indecorous use would be one like that mentioned in Daniel V, 3. A 
change in the former discipline is stated in can. 5305, $2, which 
reads: "Chalice and paten do not lose their consecration by the wear- 
ing away of the gilding, or by the process of rcgilding. But if the gold 
plate wears away, there is a grave obligation to have the vessel re- 
plated." Finally, it may be added that both chalices and patens 
should be kept in casings or bags, or at least in a dry place, and that 
the moist purificator should not be left on the chalice. 1 ” 


The Ciborium 
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describe it more elaborately. The ciborium must be gilded inside, have 
a little elevation at the bottom of the cuppa, so that the particles and 
fragments may be easily gathered. Its knob should be smooth, its 
foot solid, the lid well closing, with a cross on top. Before use it must 
be blessed. 1 * 3 The blessing is lost like that of a chalice. 14 ’ 

The Otleniorium 

This is a vessel for containing the Sacred Host and in solemn ex- 
position is placed on the throne or carried in procession. It should be 
made of gold or silver, or of gilded brass or copper. Purely decorative 
or symbolical presentations may adorn it, but no angels in adoring 
altitude or statues of saints should be set on the ostensorium. The 
foot must be solid, the knob practically placed and smooth. 144 In the 
middle of the monstrance two transparent glasses, a little larger than 
the size of the Sacred Host, must be set. Between these two glasses 
the totalled lunula is placed on guides. Sometimes the lunula con- 
sists of two round glasses, surrounded by a golden rim, so that the 
Sacred Host rests on the bottom of the golden rim and is tightly en- 
closed by the two glasses. This was originally not approved by the S. 
Congregation. 144 The answer was repeated with regard to the so- 
called cuttodia or vessel in which the Sacred- Host is placed in the 




Towards the end of (he Middle Ages it received its present size. 14 * 
This now should not be less than eight or eight and one-half inches 
square. In the middle no cross nor embroidery nor decoration should 
be stitched, while on the rim there may be some lace or embroidery 
and in the front a small, smooth cross. It must be of hemp or linen 
and should be starched. The corporal must not be left spread on the 
altar, when not used for service, but put into the burse. 110 

2. The pa lla or stiff chalice cover developed after the twelfth 
century from the folded corporal. Beginning with the sixteenth cen- 
tury pasteboard was used. The material prescribed now is linen or 
hemp, at last on that part which comes in contact with the paten or 
chalice. 111 The upper pan may have some embroidery and figures. 
In size it should not be larger than the paten. Both corporals and 
palls must be blessed according to the Ritual. 118 

3. The punfieatarj have always served the practical purpose of 
cleaning the chalice and the fingers and mouth of the celebrant. They 




The Code 19a determines the manner of handling sacred things as 
follows: Care must be taken that the chalice with the paten, as well as 
the purificators, palls, and corporals, after having been used in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and before being washed, arc touched only by 
clerics or by those in charge. Purificators, palls, and corporals which 
have been used in the Sacrifice of the Mass, shall not be given to lay 
persons, even though they be religious, to be washed by them before 
they have been washed by a cleric in higher orders. The water of the 
first washing should be poured into the waste hole, called sacrarium, 
or if there is no sacrarium, into the fire. It would, therefore, appear 
that even a Brother sacristan, or a Sister sacristan, or a lay sacristan 
is allowed to handle a chalice, pall, corporal or purificator. At least 
this seems to be the more generally accepted opinion. The osten- 
sorium, ciborium, and custodia may be touched by laymen and oth- 
ers who arc not in charge of these things. 


5 5 . Liturgical Dress 1,0 

The origin of most of the liturgical vestments was perfectly natural 
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LITURGICAL DRESS 


in rochet or cotta. Instead of the amice some religious of the an- 
cient Orders make use of the caputium or hood. 

b) The alb is a reminiscence of the Roman tunic, an oblong piece 
of doth, either of wool or linen, taken just as it came from the loom. 
Originally it was sleeveless, but under the empire it was generally 
worn with sleeves, and, when worn in public, was always girded 
(tunica cincta). The documents, liturgical or other, dealing with 
the Roman use take for granted that all ecclesiastics, from the pope 
down to the acolyte, or even beneath him, wore the piancta or pae- 
mila. with the tunic under it. Pope Cclcstinc I (422-432) had, in fact, 
forbidden the use of any ecclesiastical costumes. 1 * 5 This certainly 
proves that a distinctively ecclesiastical dress was not introduced until 
later, and, as stated above, was chiefly borrowed from the Roman 
dress. But the exact time when the tunic or alb became a liturgical 
dress cannot be assigned with certainty. In the eighth century it 
was worn by all clerics of Rome. Ornate albs are rare up to the 
twelfth century. The Renaissance introduced laced albs. 

The liturgical rules are the following: The material must be linen 
or hemp. A transparent lining of blue or red color on the fringe and 
cuffs of the sleeves is tolerated. 1 ** Whether a lace alb, viz., one of 
lace from the middle to the fringe, is permitted to all below the rank 
of canons may be doubted, because this privilege was granted only 
to canons. 1 *’ Concerning the size, there is no rule to be found in the 
authentic sources. This is but natural, since not all ecclesiastics are 
of the same size. 1 ** But the Roman Missal states how it is to be 
put on. The celebrant puts his head under the alb, slips first into the 
right sleeve and then into the left, and adjusts it to' the body, raises 
it in front and on the sides, then ties it with the cincture, which 
is offered by the server. The server also takes up the alb across the 
cincture so that the alb may hang down and cover the whole dress 
of the celebrant. It should be raised evenly from the floor on all 
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dalmatic and the tumccUa; the bishops adopted them in the twel 
century. After the ninth century the dalmatic became a liturgi 
garment in the Western Church, and after the fourteenth centt 
the tunicella was no longer distinguished from the dalmatic. I~ 



the ordination ritual as a symbol of charity. As a garment thrown 
over the shoulders, its symbolical meaning is explained in the prayer: 
“Lord, who hast said: 'My yoke is sweet and my burden light,’ grant 
that I may be able to bear it so as to deserve thy grace.” As a rule. 
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ihe chasuble is worn only at functions which are performed about 
the altar, without leaving the latter. ,,, 

Deacon and subdeacon sometimes wear a folded chasuble ( planeta 



tccost, but only before the Mass, at the blessing and procession on 
Feb. a. Ash Wednesday, and Palm Sunday; on the two last-named 
days also during the Mass. This is a rule also for canons, if they 
serve as deacon and subdeacon. 110 The rule holds for cathedral 
and parish churches, while in minor or inferior churches the sub- 
deacon assists in alb and maniple, the deacon in alb, maniple, and 
stole on the days mentioned.'* 1 




LITURGICAL HAND 



emblems of secular power. It is no liturgical dress in the strict sense 
of the word." 3 The color is red for the cappa magna of the cardi- 
nals, except in Advent and Lent; 1,3 for that of the bishops it is 
purple, for that of abbots (if they have the right to wear it) it is black. 

e) The mozzetta, from the Italian word mozzare, to cut off, lop, 
shorten, is a lopped cappa, buttoned in front, which takes the place of 
the cappa magna. It is a sign of jurisdiction or governing power, and 
hence Ordinaries and abbots are not allowed to wear it outside of 


their own territory. Instead of it these prelates, in territories not their 
own, wear the so-called manicllciium, a sleeveless cape. 139 It is worn 
over the rochet and its color corresponds to that of the cappa magna. 


Liturgical Hand and Footgc 


Gloves were introduced into the liturgy in the ninth century for 
practical as well as ornamental purposes. Their significance is in- 









Its color now follows that of the skullcap. But it was only in 1888 
that Leo XIII allowed the bishops “to wear now and forever the 
purple biretta," so that bishops alone are permitted to make use of 
the purple biretta. 1 ” 

5 $. Liturgical Insignia 

The wearing of insignia seems to have met with little favor at 
Rome in the early days, to judge from a letter of Cclcstine I (422- 
431). The stole as well as the maniple appear much later as liturgical 
emblems. 1 ” The stole took its origin from practical purposes at- 
tached to the so-called orarium or sudarium, i. e„ handkerchief or 
napkin. The deacons, not unlike the eamilli or youths who minis- 
tered at the sacrifice, had to handle the offerings in kind, viz., bread 
and wine, and to keep the sacred vessels clean and neat. For this 
kind of service a towel or napkin was the proper utensil. Except 
in Rome, it was used in nearly all churches. But the Council of 
Laodicca in Phrygia (ca. 380) forbade the orarium to subdeacons 
and the inferior clergy. Its liturgical use became prominent at an 
early date, though in Rome it seems to have been unknown till the 
twelfth century. 1 * 1 
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with the prayer that is said when the stole is put on for Mass. It ex- 
presses the hope of immortality and spiritual joy. 

The maniple is exclusively worn at Mass by the celebrant as well 
as by the deacon and subdeaeon of the Mass (not by the deacons of 
honor). Its mystic meaning has a pertinent relation to the ministry: 
"May I, O Lord, wear the maniple of weeping and sorrow, in order 
to receive with joy the reward of labor.” 

Besides the vestments so far mentioned, there are certain insignia 

exclusively permitted to bishops and those who have obtained a 

special privilege. They are the pallium, the ring, the crozier, the pec- 
toral and the archicpiscopal cross. 

Among the insignia proper to a metropolitan the Code mentions 
the pallium. Its origin is involved in obscurity. It seems to be an imi- 
tation of the band of wool worn at Mass by Oriental bishops. This 
ornament was in vogue also in Gaul and Africa. As a special sign 
of distinction the pallium came into general use after the sixth cen- 
tury. In its modern form it is a circular band, about two inches wide, 
worn about the neck, breast, and shoulders, and having two pendants, 
one hanging down in front, the other behind. It is set with six black 
crosses of silk, one each on the breast and back, one on each shoulder, 
and one on each pendant. It is worn over the chasuble and signifies 
the plenitude of pastoral and episcopal power which an archbishop 
has received from the Pope. The pallia are kept in a capula over the 
tomb of St. Peter, and hence are said to be "taken from the body of 
St. Peter," after being blessed by the Pontiff on the eve of the feast 
of SS. Peter and Paul. 

A metropolitan is obliged to ask the Pope for the pallium within 
three months from the date of his consecration, or, if he is already 
consecrated, from the time of his canonical promotion in con- 
sistory. Certain acts of metropolitan jurisdiction or of episcopal order 
which require the use of the pallium according to the liturgical laws, 
are illicit if performed before the imposition of the pallium. These 
acts are the following: consecration of bishops, convocation of a coun- 
cil, blessing of chrism, dedication of churches, ordination of clerics. 
Even if he should have had the use of the pallium in another diocese, 
he must get a new one if he is transferred. 1 *' The days on which 
Pcmfittlc Ken,. D, PJlio (cd. Putter. iSSB. p. u) L: cjg. ns ff. 





The crozier is used at all pontifical functions except on Good Fri- 
day and at Requiem Masses. 20 * It symbolizes the pastoral or govern- 
ing office of prelates. The crook or upper round part is turned toward 
the people only in the bishop's or abbot's own domain. The pope 
uses no crozier. 

The pectoral cross ( pectorals ) is an ornament made of precious 
metal and containing relics of Saints, especially of the Holy Cross. 
It is first mentioned by Innocent III (1198-1216). At pontifical func- 
tions it is worn directly over the alb. Concerning the relics of the 
Holy Cross, the Code 20< says: "Relics of the true Cross which may 
be enclosed in the pectoral cross of a bishop, after his death belong 
to his cathedral church, which shall hand them to the bishop’s suc- 
cessor. If the deceased bishop ruled several dioceses, the relics pass 
to the cathedral church of the one in which he died; if he dies out- 
side the diocese, the relics belong to the cathedral church of the 
diocese in which he passed away." Its meaning is expressed in the 
prayer recited when the celebrant puts it on, viz., to remind him of 
the sufferings of the martyrs and to protect him through the sign of 
the Cross from the snares of the enemy. 
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exclusively, wear surplice and biretta. Subdeacons wear amice, alb, 
cincture, maniple, tunic (dalmatic) and biretta. Deacons, besides 
the vestments just mentioned, wear stole and dalmatic. Priests, when 
saying Mass, wear amice, alb, cincture, maniple, stole, chasuble, and 
biretta; outside o[ Mass: surplice, stole, cope, and biretta. Bishops 
(and abbots), when pontificating, put on, besides the priestly gar- 
ments, rochet, special stockings and slippers, pectoral cross over the 
alb, tunic and dalmatic (of silk) under the chasuble, gloves and ring, 
skullcap 307 and mitre. They also carry the crazier. Outside and be- 
fore pontifical functions they wear the rochet, mozzerta, pectoral, 
ring, skullcap, and biretta, frequently also the cappa magna. Arch- 
bishops or metropolitans have the right to wear the pallium and to 
have the cross carried before them, besides the episcopal dress. The 
pope wears the fano, subcinctorium and tiara, as distinctively papal 
insignia. The / ano is an amice made of two pieces of cloth with red 
and golden stripes worn over the alb. The subcinctorium serves as 
maniple and is worn on the left side, but is a mere ornament. 

5 7. Liturgical Colors of Vestments 
The general rubrics of the Missal, as officially published by Pius 
V, prescribe that the color of the vestments of the altar, celebrant, 
and ministers be conformed to the Office and Mass of the day. Ac- 
cording to the usage of the Roman Missal, five liturgical colors are 
permuted, «r.: white, red, green, purple, and black. 2 ” There is 



from Sepcuagcsima till Easter, during Advent, on all days of fast, 
vigils, and Rogation Days. Bloc \ is a symbol of darkness and grief. 
It is used on Good Friday and at Requiem Masses. 2 ' 3 

5 8. Other Liturgical and Church Furniture 

The General Rubrics, as already mentioned, demand a little bell 
(campanula)?' 1 This differs from the one placed at the exit of the 
sacristy to the altar, which is not prescribed by the rubrics. But the 
other is prescribed. It was asked from a Mexican diocese whether, 
instead of the tintinnabulum, a cymbal or basin-like instrument ap- 
pended on a shaft could be used, and the S. Congregation of Rites 
' "P 
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Mass which are celebrated tempore pine supplications , the use 
of the bell is entirely forbidden. If it should be' rung by mistake, all 
those who march by the altar, genuflect on one knee, two by two, 
if the Elevation is just in process, and continue the procession. 21 * 
It is also forbidden to ring the hell during the exposition of the 



mosaic of St. Vitale. Even our present form consisting of two halves, 
generally semicircular, with a base on the lower and an ornamented 
top on the upper, is found in the treasury of Luksor. 222 


Incense was used in the Old Testament in the temple service as 
well as in processions, especially funeral processions. How early in- 
cense was introduced into the Catholic Church is mere guesswork. 
Aside from the above-mentioned text of the Liber Pontificalis under 
Sylvester I, we have Hippolytus of Porto testifying to the use of in- 
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is attributed to St. Matthias. 234 The aqua luitralit was known to Jews 
and pagans, and in the ancient basilicas was a basin ( cantharut ) 
either in the atrium or near the narthex. The symbolism of purity is 
plain, and the reference to the baptismal water no less so. From 
the practice of having a basin at the entrance of the church sprang 
the custom of putting one or two fonts in the vestibule or in the 
rear of the church itself. For domestic or private use it was customary 
to bless water in private houses. In the ninth century water was 
blessed every Sunday and sprinkled over the people. 255 It is pre- 
scribed that the Holy Water must be renewed every week. 225 

The pulpit grew out of the chair from which the bishop an- 
nounced the word of God, and from the so-called- ambo. This latter 
was located in the main aisle and ascended by a flight of steps, 
whence the name. Sometimes there were two ambos, one for the 
gospel and the other for the lesson. Their position was not fixed. 
Their shape was either round or octagonal. Now the pulpit is gen- 
erally placed on the gospel side, because the celebrant, when sitting 
on the epistle side, is supposed to see the preacher. However, sev- 
eral decisions permit the pulpit to be on the epistle side, for greater 
convenience. 222 A crucifix should adorn the pulpit, which may, for 
festive occasions, also be decorated with tapestry. But all drapery 
must be removed on Good Friday and when Passion sermons arc 
preached. 225 

Sean are intended either for the sacred ministers or for the people. 
The more ancient churches show main and side aisles without chairs 
or pews. But the sanctuary, for instance at St. Lorenzo fuori lc mura, 
had marble seats running up to the episcopal chair. Nowadays the 
celebrant with deacon and subdeacon sits on a bench or chairs. The 
bench is an oblong seat covered with a cloth and placed on the epistle 
side. 225 The S. Congregation and the liturgists demand that neither 
bench nor chairs should have arms or backs, or be upholstered or 
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The Church adopted this instrument not by law but by custom. 
For there is no law that the organ must be played in church at any 
time. But there arc quite a few rules which regulate its use. These 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 
t. The use of the organ is forbidden: (a) During Advent and 



organ must be silent while the celebrant sings the Preface and “Pater 


a. The organ may be played on all other occasions not excepted in 
the preceding numbers (a-d). In particular, it may be played: (a) 
on all other Sundays, the three pre-Lenten Sundays not excepted, 
(b) On all feast-days throughout the year, no matter whether they 
fall within Advent or Lent or on any day of the year when the rubrics 
allow the celebration of a feast. 34 * The organ may be played from 
the moment the celebrant leaves the sacristy till the chant of the In- 
troii begins; when the celebrant is occupied at the altar and there is 
nothing to be sung by the choir; from the "Ite Missa est” and after 
the “Deo Gratias” 541 is sung until the celebrant has returned to the 
sacristy. 342 It may also be played at the First Communion of children, 
even though this takes place during Lent and at the devotion in 
honor of St. Joseph during the month of March. 34 * (c) The use of the 
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3. The liturgical text ii emphasized as follows: “The langus 
proper to the Church is Latin. Hence it is forbidden to sing anythi 
whatever in the vernacular at solemn liturgical functions— mi 
more to sing in the vernacular the variable or common parts of 1 
Mass and Office. As the texts that may be rendered in music, and 1 
order in which they may be rendered, arc determined for ev< 





functions is made to appear secondary to, and in a manner at the 
service of, the music, for the music is merely a part of the liturgy and 
should be its humble handmaid." 


6. Finally, the Pope calls upon the bishops to institute commis- 
sions for Church Music, admonishes all ecclesiastical schools and per- 
sons concerned to promote these prudent reforms, and expresses the 
wish that, at least in the principal churches, the ancient Scholae 
Caniorum be restored. 

This “Motu proprio" of Pius X has not been superseded by the 
Code, for canon a plainly states that liturgical laws arc not touched 
by the Code, unless expressly corrected by it. Church music is part 
of the liturgy, although we should beware of stressing the Tridcntine 
canons to such an extent that a breach of these rules would be con- 
sidered a sin against the faith. For the canon quoted in favor of cer- 
tain musical regulations “' has absolutely nothing to do with church 
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tinguishcs two kinds, viz., festive and ferial. The festive tone consists 
in two variations or inflections of the voice, when prayers are said. 
The ferial tone is the straight one, without any inflection whatever. 
The festive tone is used on all Sundays and feastdays from the semi- 
double (inclusively) upwards, while the ferial tone is employed for 
feasts lower than semi-double and for Requiem Masses.’ 14 

The Missal contains two sets of prefaces, viz., the festive and ferial, 
and the rule just stated also applies to these. 

The latest edition of the Roman Missal ’ 11 contains four different 
Glorias, six different he Missa est, four different Bcnedicamus, one 
Reqniescant, and one Credo. The Kyrialc contains fifteen Glorias, 
and sixteen, respectively, eighteen he Missa est and Benedicamus. 
These latter cannot be styled obligatory, whilst those contained in 
the Missal ought to be observed pro nosse et posse. The prayers that 
precede High Mass, e.g., at the Asperges, are sung straight forward 
as far as the last word of the prayer; there the last syllabic (two 
syllables in dactylic words) drops to the minor third; the same is 
done in the conclusion of the oration. 

II. With regard to the triple voice, triplet r vox, these rules may be 
stated. “Three tones of voice arc used in Low Mass. All that, at 
High Mass, would be sung by the celebrant, at Low Mass is said 
ALOUD, so as to be heard distinctly by all who assist (but not so 
loud as to disturb other celebrants). All that at High Mass would be 
said secretly, is said at Low Mass SILENTLY, that is, articulated in 
a whisper, so as not to be heard by bystanders; but the priest should 
hear himself. There is a third, medium, voice, namely AUDIBLE 
BUT LOWER than the voice used where at High Mass he would 
sing. It occurs four times only: at the words "Orate fraires”; during 
the whole "Sanctus” and “Bcncdictus,” at the words “Nobis quoque 
peccatoribus” and at the words “Domine non sum dignus.” ’*• 

III. The rules for the Chant of the Mass are given in the Vatican 




repeated by the full choir. 5 ” 

a. When the Antiphon is over, the choir sings the “Kyrie clcison" 
and the “Christe clcison” and again the “Kyrie clcison” thrice, 
alternately with the precentors or with the other half of the choir. 
The last “Kyrie cleison” is divided into two or three pans, marked 
by a single or double asterisk. If there be only two parts, and hence 
only a single asterisk, the first part is sung by the precentor or by the 
first half of the choir, the second part by the full choir. If there are 
three parts, and the first is marked by the simple, and the second 
by a double asterisk, the first part is sung by the same side as in the 
former case; but the second part, which repeats the melody of the 
first part, is sung by the other half of the choir; and the third part is 
finally chanted by both sides together. Sometimes there are as many 
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After the Epistle or Lesson 3S * one or two precentors give the 
intonation of the Rcsponsory, which is called the Gradual, as far as 
the sign *, and all, or at any rate the chosen precentors conclude the 



according to the responsorial rite, after the Verse said by the precen- 
tors or the precentor, the full choir repeats the first part of the 
Rcsponsory as far as the Verse. If "Alleluia, Alleluia” is to be said 
with the Verse, the first "Alleluia" is sung by one or two voices as 
far as the asterisk *, and then the choir repeats the “Alleluia," con- 
tinuing with the ncum or jubilui, which prolongs the syllabic “a.” 
The precentors next sing the Verse, which is finished by the full 
choir, as before, beginning after the asterisk. When the Verse is fin- 
ished, the precentor or precentors repeat the "Alleluia,” and the full 
choir only sings the closing neum. 

After Scptuagesima, the "Alleluia” and following Verse are left 
out, and the Tract is sung, its Versidcs being chanted alternately by 
the two sides of the choir answering each other, or else by the pre- 
centors and the full choir. In Paschal Time, the Gradual is omitted 
and in its place the "Alleluia, Alleluia” is sung with its Verse as 
above. Then one “Alleluia” immediately follows, which must be 
begun by one or two cantors until the neum is reached, when it is 
not repeated, but finished by the full choir. The Verse and one “Al- 
leluia" arc sung at the end in the manner above described. 


The Sequences arc sung alternately, either by the precentors and 
the choir, or by the alternate sides of the choir. 




lone. In the Mass of the Dead, the choir answers "Amen” to the 
"Requiescant in pace." M1 

At the doxotogy or conclusion of a hymn, a bow or inclination is 
required. However, according to our judgment— shared by others— 
it looks and sounds very awkward for a choir to sing a long con- 
clusion with heads bowed. It is not even healthy or without bodily 
strain. Performers of secular songs naturally avoid such a pose. A 
moderate bow, or the omission thereof, we believe, would not do 
violence to the beauty of the musical rendering. When there is no 
doxology and no holy name is uttered, no bow is required. Thus we 





Chaptol II 
HOLY SEASONS 1 


The early Christians observed some Jewish customs with regard 
to the celebration of feasts and fasts, but modified the manner or 
time of celebration. This was dictated by the changed nature of the 
sacrifice. It was customary for the first Christians to meet in the 
Temple for prayer, and to assemble for the “breaking of the bread” 
in private houses. 3 They also observed certain feasts dear to the 
Jewish brethren. Among them the Passover or Easter, and Whit- 
sun or Pentecost. The Easter Day, as devoted to the Resurrection, 
was the first feast celebrated by the Christian communities. It 
was the Lord's Day par excellence, which was changed from the 
Sabbath to the Sunday,’ the dies solis mentioned by Pliny. 4 Easter, 
the celebration of which caused no little stir, became the center of 
a cycle of liturgical celebrations. It had its preparatory period and 
one that followed, until a week after Pentecost. Whitsun with its 
octave formed the end of Eastertide. Ten days before {Quadrage- 
sima post Pascha) Ascension Day was celebrated, mention of 
which is made at the Council of Nicaea (3*5). The preparatory time 
at first comprised only Holy Weel{, which commenced with Palm 
Sunday. 1 But the preparation of the catechumens or converts re- 
quired more time, so that finally the whole Lenten season was de- 
voted to the instruction of the candidates for Baptism. The liturgy 
of that time clearly portrays, not the Passion of our Lord, but this 
catechetical character. About the seventh or eighth century three 
prc-Lenten Sundays were added, viz.: Quinquagesima, Scxagcsima 






and received die addition of Advent, finally settled in the eleventh 
century. It also had some Saints' feasts attached as well as a num- 
ber of Sundays, though only the first two of these had any con- 
nection with the spirit of Chrisunastidc. The same is true of the 
Sundays after Pentecost, whilst the Sundays between Easter and 
Pentecost were fitted in with the liturgical sense. 

Three more feasts must here be mentioned. The first is that of 
the Blessed Trinity, an allusion to which is found in the Micrologus 
(eleventh century). But it was only under John XXII, in the year 
I3«, that this feast was made obligatory for the whole Church. A 
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Monial, was the means for the introduction of this feast, which 
was finally sanctioned by Clement XIII in 176;, and has since in- 
creased in popularity. Pope Pius XI raised the rank of the feast 
to the first class with Octave. The same Pontiff also introduced a 






the B.V.M. (Dec. 8); the Assumption of the B.V.M. (Aug. 15); 
St. Joseph's Day (March 19); the festival of SS. Peter and Paul 
(June 19); and All Saints' Day (Nov. 1). If any of the above-named 
bolydays of obligation have been anywhere abolished or trans- 
ferred, nothing shall be changed without the advice of the Apos- 
tolic See. In the United States, under a decree of the S. C. de 
Propaganda Fide of Nov. 35, 1885, there are only six holydays of 
obligation, namely, the feast of the Immaculate Conception, Christ- 
mas, New Year’s Day (the Circumcision), the Ascension, the 
Assumption of the B.V.M, and All Saints. In Canada the pro- 
vincial council of Quebec (1854) asked for an arrangement of feasts 
simdar to that made for the United States. The S. Congregation 



monies must be held on the day itself. The Catholics of England, 
11 present, celebrate as holydays: Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, each 
one day, New Year's Day, Epiphany, Ascension, Corpus Christi, 




gn 


number of local divergences had disappeared. The liturgical serv- 
ice in the strict sense of the word was held since the seventh century, 
though the Gclasian Sacramentary assigns no Mass for Thursday. 14 
What made the Lenten service so important was not the reference 
to the Passion of our Lord, but the instruction of the catechumens. 
This is still indicated in the formularies now in use. Concerning 
the fast days, it is well known that the Christians took over from 
the Jews two weekly fast days, but changed them from Monday 
and Thursday to Wednesday and Friday. But there were no liturgi- 
cal services held on these days up to the beginning of the fifth 
century. 11 At Rome, in course of time, Saturday became a day of 
fasting, most probably as a prolongation of the Friday fast. But it 
also became a vigil for certain solemn seasons, such as Easter, Whit- 
suntide, and the Ember Saturdays. The Ember weeks did not come 
into use until the fifth century, and appear to be either a develop- 
ment of the weekly fast, 10 or more probably of the agricultural festi- 
vals of Pagan Rome. 17 The people, no doubt, connected them with 
the harvest season. The celebration of these Ember weeks was not 
settled until the time of Pope Gregory VII, who fixed them as they 
are now observed. 11 It is probable that the full liturgy, viz., the office 
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ginning. 1 ' This all the more since the ordination of deacons and 
priests was permitted on these days from the time of Gelasius I 
(491-496).“ 
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LITURGICAL ACTIONS 

Liturgical actions arc bodily movements or gestures more or less 
significative of the liturgical rite. Of course, they arc not sup- 
posed to be merely indifferent, but human acts. The body, too, 
must take its part in the worship of the Creator. Of these actions, 
some arc sacramentals, 1 for instance, the Sign of the Cross, some arc 
signs of reverence, some are accompaniments of words, and some 
belong to vocal exercises. Besides, there is a certain bodily attitude 
or posture prescribed for the liturgical services. 


§ I. BODILY ATTITUDE 

A reverent attitude or posture of the body at private as well as 
public prayer was observed by the early Christians. The proper pos- 
ture appears to have been either standing or kneeling. The former 
is that of the officiating clergyman, but also of the flock, especially 
during Eastertide and on Sundays. Kneeling was the rule for peni- 
tential days, and eventually became the more usual custom among 
the people. A sitting position was not much favored in earlier limes. 
In some churches a kind of supporting stave was in use. Yet from 
(twin's Apology - and the Apostolic Constitutions * we learn that 
the people attended Scripture reading (except the Gospel) and 
homily in a sitting position. This became more customary in later 
limes. The general rules, now in force according to approved 
liturgists, may be summed up thus: 
t. The choir stands: (a) During the Divine Office: during the 
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(b) At solemn or sung Uaiiei the celebrant and ministers may be 
seated at the "Kyrie" ''Gloria," “Credo”; and when they are seated 
the acolytes and thurifer may also be seated on the altar steps.* 
After the celebrant with the ministers has finished the confitcor, 
all in choir sit and do not arise until the celebrant signs himself 
for the Introit, and then all recite the “Kyrie cleison.” The choir 
also sits during the incensaiion of the oblation and the celebrant, but 
arises when the choir itself is incensed.' Sitting is also recommended 
at the Episde, the Prophecies, the Gradual or Tract, the Sequence, 
from the Offertory to the Preface, and from the Communion to the 




absolution, and oration, unless kneeling is prescribed. 


Reverence, from the Latin “revereri," means awe, respect, regard 
for someone higher or equal. This respect may be manifested by a 
gesture of the body. Gestures are largely governed by national char- 
acteristics.” Ecclesiastical usage, from time immemorial, has dis- 
tinguished prostrations, genuflections, inclinations and bows. All 
these movements are meant either to protest our sinful conscious- 
ness or intensify our suppliant appeal to the Almighty Giver of 
every good gift.” 

Prostrations are acts of reverence in which the whole body is 
thrown upon the ground. This is called "proskynesis” in the stria 
sense of the word. In liturgical functions this act of reverence is 
very rare. It is prescribed for the beginning of the Good Friday 
service, when the celebrant and ministers prostrate themselves for 
a brief time before the altar. 1 ’ It also occurs on Holy Saturday and 
on the Saturday before Pentecost, when the celebrant and ministers 
prostrate themselves before the altar steps while the Litany of All 
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(without a bow) is prescribed from the beginning of the Mass 
until the celebrant ascends the altar, at the “Et incarnatus est," from 
the "Sanctus” to the second elevation, inclusive, when the blessing 
is given (with the exception of prelates and canons) at the words 
“Et verbum," etc. Concerning the "Et incarnatus est,” the rules 
prescribe that only those members of the choir must genuflect who 
are still standing, not those who are already seated. 30 But on the 
feasts of Christmas and the Annunciation (also when transferred) 
all, the celebrant as well as the ministers and the bishop, if present, 
must genuflect when these words arc chanted, although they recite 
the same words at the altar. 31 

c) Canons (and prelates) have to make only a simple genuflec- 
tion when they pass by an altar where Mass is being said, provided, 
of course, it be not at the moment of elevation. Priests who (in the 
act of going to or coming from saying Mass) pass by an altar where 
Mass is being said, need not genuflect between consecration and 
communion, unless perchance they notice that this part of the Mass 
is going on. Candle or torch bearers (cerolerarii), when carrying 
their torches back to the sacristy, make a simple genuflection. 33 
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prominent place on the altar, a simple genuflection is required. 17 
From the beginning of the adoration of the holy Cross on Good 
Friday until None of Holy Saturday a simple genuflection must 
be made by those who pass by the holy cross 11 When the celebrant 
incenses a relic of the true Cross he does so standing; those who 
pass by the altar in which the relic is not exposed need not genu- 
flect.” 

5. When the diocesan bishop performs a function or assists 
thereat, all except canons must genuflect whenever they pass him 10 


Inclinations are distinctive signs of reverence and occur in Holy 
Writ as marks of adoration in the strict as well as in the wider 
sense. 11 They are mentioned in the Apostolic Constitutions, in the 
Ordinet Romani, and the Missals. 11 Rubricists distinguish two kinds 
of inclinations: (1) of the whole body (indirtatio corporis) and 
(2) of the head only (indinatio capitis). 

The inclinations of the body are subdivided into: (t) profound 
(ind. corp. profunda); and (2) moderate (ind. corp. mcdiocris). 
The profound inclination is made by bending the waist, so that, if 
standing, a person can easily touch the knees with the extremities 
of his Angers. In the rubrics it is indicated by the words "profunde 
indinatus,” “profunda reverentia." For the sake of brevity it is 
often designated “ind. I." The moderate inclination is made by 
lowering the head and to some extent bending the body, so that at 
( hc altar the forehead of the celebrant would be on a line with the 
pall of the chalice. In the rubrics it is indicated by the words "in- 
dinatus,” “aliquamulum, parum, mediocriter indinatus." For the 
sake of brevity, it is called “ind. II." 

h “ d " C iWO: <'> P rofuDdai 

The profunda is made by inclining the bead as far as p~^' » 




(heir feast day, or the "dies octava" or “d 
> made as often as the name of the reigni 
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ivements of reverence by means of the eyes or the headgear. 
Elevation of the eyes is a symbol of desire and hope, and conse- 




When ihc celebrant performs a liturgical function, he does so 
with his head uncovered. This rule is to be observed also at the dis- 
tribution of candles, ashes, and palms; but the celebrant and minis- 
ters should be seated, with heads covered, when the bishop distributes 
these things. 1 * 

;. During procession, even though relics of Saints arc carried, 
the bishop and clergy, except those who carry the sacred relics 
inarch with heads covered outside the church.* 7 But in processions 
with the Blessed Sacrament no man is allowed to have his head 
covered.** The last-mentioned rule also holds in processions with 
a particle of the Holy Cross** 

6. When, during Mass or Office, the ministers and master of 
ceremonies salute the choir, the latter returns the salute by un- 
covering the head, but without rising.** 

7. Concerning the use of the pileolus or skullcap, it has been 
decided that it must be taken off in choir when the prelates pass 
by the altar, when they genuflect, recite the “Confitcor," or 
are incensed; during the Office, when they themselves intone 
psalms or antiphons, read or chant the invitatory, lessons, 
brief rcsponsorics, martyrology; during Mass, when they arc 
sprinkled with Holy Water, when they say the "Gloria," “Credo,” 
"Sanctus," "Agnus Dei,” while the Gospel is being sung, when 
they receive or give the "Pax”; when the Blessed Sacrament is 
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elevated, distributed or carried about; and at the end of the Mas. 11 
8. There is also a rule concerning women covering their heads. 



THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 


the Office or blessings (e.g., of candles, ashes, or palms), or in the 
administration of the Sacraments, the hands are folded. 17 

To lay hands upon persons and objects is a venerable custom used 
in the Old and the New Testament, and signifies the communica- 
tion of a supernatural power or gift to a person or object or in- 
vestiture with a sacred office. 1 * The hands are imposed upon the 
oblation in the administration of Baptism, Confirmation, Ordina- 
tion of priests, and in exorcisms. 1 * 

In the washing of hands the real and mystical significance of the 
ceremony is obviously cleanliness. It is not necessary to recall the 
many purifications of the Jewish rite. The Christians followed this 
custom at their private and public worship, but in a more spiritual- 
ized manner. 10 According to present usage the priest washes his 
hands while reciting the short prayer “Da Domine,” before Mass, 
and at the so-called “Lavabo” with part of Psalm 25 during Mass. 
For this purpose he must use the water-cruet, not the basin." The 
ablution after Communion is also part of the liturgical washing. 
The bishop washes his hands in the basin after Communion, but 
not after Mass. 17 Nor is there any rubric prescribing the washing 
of hands after Mass for priests, though custom appears to have sanc- 
tioned this practice. 11 

$6. The Sign 0/ she Cross 11 

Another manual gesture, and the noblest one of all, is the Sign 
of the Cross. There are three varieties: (a) the large cross, (b) 
the small cross, (c) the air cross. The large cross is traced from 
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pencils and objects. The Missal says:” “Whenever the priest 
blesses himself, he places his left hand below the breast. In other 
blessings, when he is at the altar and blesses the oblations (oblata) 
or something else, he places the left hand on the altar unless other- 
wise stated. In blessing himself the palm of the hand is turned 
toward himself, the fingers are extended but joined, and he makes 
the large sign of the cross. When he blesses some object or other, 







High Priest, Jesus Christ, and devotion to Him who sacrifices Him 
self thereon. 71 In kissing the altar, the celebrant lets his hand: 
rest on the altar table. 

Another reverential kiss is given to the gospel book, or, mort 
precisely, the beginning of the Gospel text read on the respectivi 







or monk singly, each choir side would receive three swings. Thus 
an unnecessary prolongation of the services might be avoided— not 
to the disediheation of the people, at least in this country. 

Incensation is done by holding the censer ( thuribulum ) in the 
right hand at the height of the breast, and grasped by the chain 
near the cover; the left hand, holding the top of the chain, is placed 
on the breast. The censer is then raised upward to the height of 
the eyes, given an outward and slightly ascending motion towards 
the object to be incensed, and at once brought back to the starting 
point. This is the single swing. For a double swing the outward 
motion is repeated, the second movement being more pronounced 
than the first. The number of swings is fixed according to the dig- 
nity of the ecclesiastic: the celebrant and prelate receive three 
swings, the canons two, other clerics one,*' seminarians three (but 
only in globo, in the form of a cross). 09 

The liturgists also lay down some general rules for the accurate 
and worthy performance of liturgical actions. These may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

i. The religious sense and conviction of God’s majesty, as taught 
by faith and grounded on the moral virtue of justice, to which 
every religious act belongs, should guide the clergyman in the per- 
formance of the sacred liturgy. 


a. He will, therefore, endeavor to acquire a knowledge of the 
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The rule given by Si. Benedict for the performance of the Divine 
Office may be applied to all liturgical actions: "Mens nostra con- 
cordet voci nostrae"-let the mind be in accordance with the voice.” 


5 9. CONDUCT OF THE UEMIEJU OF THE CLERICAL CHOIR 

Here are some general rules, gathered from various sources,” 
which the clerical choir should observe. 

1. The secular clergy, dressed in cassock and surplice, enter the 
sanctuary two by two, holding their bircuas with both hands. 

2. When they arrive at the altar, they genuflect two by two in 
piano, and having risen, salute one another, and then proceed to 
their places, one on one side of the choir, the other on the other 
side, and remain standing. 

3. No one should enter or leave the choir (without necessity) 
whilst the celebrant is reciting the “Confiteor," during the singing 
of the prayers, the “Gloria Patri,” the “Incarnatus est,” the “Veni 
Sancte Spiritus,” the “Adjuva nos,” etc. Should any one enter the 
choir at these junctures, he should stop, and kneel or stand, con- 
forming himself to the rest of the choir; during the Confiteor, at 
the beginning of the Mass, he should remain kneeling till it is 
finished. 

4. During the service the clergy should perform the acts of rever- 
ence mentioned above,” uniformly and devoutly, with due regard 
to symmetry and decorum. 

5. If they go to Holy Communion, they should wear stoles accord- 
ing to their rank (priests, deacons), and approach two by two, with 
heads uncovered, make a genuflection before the altar-steps, and 
another after descending from the edge of the platform. Then they 
should return to their places in the choir. 

6. After the service, the chorales follow the acolytes and, having 
made a genuflection before the altar, return to the sacristy in the 





ally observed by monastic choirs. 

$ 10. CENERAL RULES FOR THE ACOLYTES 

I. Acolytes take the place of the clerics properly called by that 
name, and hence are supposed to belong to the clerical state. Cus- 
tom and lack of clerics have, however, admitted laymen, and espe- 
cially boys and youths, to the service of the altar. These ought to 
be of unblemished character, docile, and of/ a pious disposition. 
Women are not allowed to serve at the akar.^ven Sisters and nuns 
must keep out of the sanctuary," though they may answer the 
Mass prayers from beyond the same. 

a. At a private Mass there ought to be only one server. At a low 
Mass said by a prelate or on a festive occasion, and at a parochial 
or conventual Mass, two servers arc permitted." 

3. Acolytes who walk and serve together, should be, as far as 
possible, of equal size. They should be dressed in cassock and sur- 
plice at least for solemn occasions." 

4. They should be in the sacristy about ten or fifteen minutes 
before the service begins and make a short adoration before the 
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he functions alone. They should furthermore assist the priest and 

ministers when they sit down or arise during the sacred functions. 

7. At a signal given by the master of ceremonies, they should take 
their candles, and, meeting together, bow to the cross or to the 
chief picture in the sacristy, then, with their eyes modestly cast 



celebrant is singing or reading, the acolytes keep their hands joined 
before their breasts; at other times they keep them folded. In the 
choir the bow is generally made, first on the Gospel side and then 
on the Epistle side, beginning always with the greater dignitary. 
In carrying the torches, the acolytes hold them as follows: the first 
acolyte, being on the right hand of the other, holds the torch in his 
right hand, while his companion holds it in his left hand; when 
one hand only is occupied, the other is held open on the breast. 
When they present anything to the celebrant, they kiss it before 
they present it; and also when they receive it from him (ex- 
cept in Masses for the dead). In passing the altar when going 
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altar where the Biased Sacrament is reserved— before the cross 
of rhe main altar— in passing by an altar where Mass has reached 
the lime of the elevation, provided one is aware of that moment— 
as often as the priest makes a genuflection, for instance, when 
reading the Epistle or Gospel that prescribes a genuflection. 

b) A double genuflection is made during the introductory pray- 
ers of the Mass, at the “Suseipiat” (Offertory), at the last blessing, 
and at the incensation of the Biased Sacrament. Furthermore, the 
acolytes kneel and bow when they pass by an altar where the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed or where the elevation is just going 
on (in which case they must kneel until after the elevation and adora- 
tion of the Precious Blood), and when they pass by a priest who is 
distributing Holy Communion. 

ir. The inclinations must be made according to the rula stated 
above.** In particular; 

a) The profound inclination is made before the crucifix when 
leaving and returning to the sacristy. 

b) The moderate inclination is made at the words, "Deus tu con- 
versus," until the priat ascends the altar, or when the acolyta 
pass before a side altar where the Blessed Sacrament is not resaved. 

c) The minima or slight inclination is made at the mention 
of the Holy Names, at the "Dominus vobiscum,” the “El incarnatus 
est,” the “Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro," and the "Agnus 
Dei.” When the acolytes approach the Episde or Gospel side, they 
make this inclination towards the celebrant— or wheneva they 
oiler him something— at the last blessing. 




should chant or recite the entire psalter every week. Pius X in 
"Divino afflatu" returned to this practice in his reform of the 
Breviary. 

The Divine Office may be defined as the sum total of the public 
prayers prescribed by law for ecclesiastical persons, to be said in 
the name of the Church.' Breviary is the name of the book which 
contains these prayers. This name does not date back beyond the 
eleventh century. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

As the seasons determine the course of the liturgical year, so does 
the day determine the canonical hours. Day may signify the time 
from the rising to the setting of the sun (the natural day), or it 
may signify the span of 24 hours which constitutes the civil day. 
This was variously reckoned by the ancients, either from morn- 
ing to morning (Babylonians), or from sunset to sunset (Greeks), 
or from midnight to midnight (Romans). The Hebrews borrowed 
the twelve-hour day from the Babylonians, but apparently adopted 
the Roman method of dividing the night into four vigils. In the 
tabernacle as well as in the temple the day was hallowed by three 
hours of sacrifice and prayer. The first, the merifieium juge, was 
held between the rising of the sun and the third hour (about nine 
o'clock); the second ( minchah or meal offering) at about noon- 
time, or a little later; the third, or tacrificium yeipertinum, began 
after the ninth hour (between three and four o'clock). During and 
after the exile two hours of public prayers were observed, although 
the restored temple service retained the three hours.* 

Various periods have been assigned to the historical development 
of the Divine Office. 

1. The Patnitic Age. The Acts of the Apostles report that the 
Apostles met in prayer at the third, sixth, and ninth hours.* The 
synagogal (not Temple) service was adopted by the Christians. 
This service consisted of four elements: lections, chants, homilies, 
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day the Canticle of Moses, “Audite eaeli, quae loquor" (Deut. 
XXXII), was sung in the morning and the "Cantemus Domino" 
in the evening. Then followed a reading from “the law" or “the 
prophets," to which was added an explanation or homily .• The 
three hours of the day, tierce, sext, and none, were observed quite 
generally, although they still were of a private character. The 



Benedictine missionaries carried it to other countries. What the 
Patriarch of the West added was Compline; but his chief merit 
consists in building a harmonious structure of psalmody which was 
not too heavy a burden and pretty evenly distributed. The logical 
sequence of hymns, psalms, lessons, vcrsidcs and orations for matins 









one of the Roman Church and the other of the Roman Court. This 
caused quite a little confusion, which was increased by the adoption 
of the Roman Court's office by the Friars Minor in the middle of 
the thirteenth century. The most important change was marked by 
the insertion of the legends of many Saints and by curtailing the 
lessons taken from Holy Scripture. In the fifteenth century, owing 
to a certain individualism and many mistakes that had crept into the 
text, the Breviary became very greatly diversified in various coun- 
tries. Some changes in the hymns svere ordered by Leo X, but the 
result was ridiculous. Somewhat more radical were the reformatory 
efforts of Cardinal Quinonez. 1 * 

3. The third period comprises the reforms from the Council of 
Trent to the revision made under Pope Pius X. The Fathers of 
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.uv ~ „ , , rubrics, the ordinarium, the 

psalter, the commune tcmporis, the proprium Sanctorum, and the 
commune Sanctorum. The rubrics direct the cleric in the proper 
recital of the Office, either publicly or privately. The following parts, 
nil.: the seasons and feasts, have a certain interrelation, and arc 
determined by their rank. The rank, on its part, fixes the occurrence 
and concurrence of the feasts throughout the year. The Commune 
Sanctorum is a general code for reciting the Office on the fcastdays 

5 I. THE CALEXDA* OP THE LITURGICAL TEAR 



CALENDAR OF THE LITURGICAL YEAR 109 
was introduced, the equinox of spring fell on the 22nd of March; 
when the reformation of the calendar was made, in 1582, it 
had retrograded to the nth, or ten days. In order to restore the equi- 
nox to its former place. Pope Gregory XIII directed ten days to 
be suppressed in the calendar, so that the 4th of October was im- 
mediately followed by the 15th of October, 1582. As the error 
of the Julian intercalation was now found to be three days in 
every 400 years, the Pontiff ordered the intercalations to be omitted 
on all the centenary years, excepting those that are multiples of 
400. According to the Gregorian rule of intercalation, therefore, 
every year of which the number is divisible by 4 without a re- 
mainder, is a leap year, excepting the ccnturial years, which arc 
leap years only when they are divisible by 4 after omitting the two 
ciphers. Thus 1600 was a leap year, but 1 700, 1800, and 1900 were 
common years; 2000 will again be a leap year.* From the Roman 
calendar we have borrowed some terms for dates that have partly 
entered our ecclesiastical calendar, viz., the "indietiones" and the 
dating of the days of the months. A cycle of 15 years is called an 
indiction, which term is taken from the imperial proclamation of 
a census of re-appraised landed estates ( indieere censum). The 
Roman, which is also the ecclesiastical, indiction begins with 
January 1st, 312. The number of the indiction is found by sub- 
tracting 312 from the current number of the year and dividing 
the remainder by 15. Thus the formula may be expressed thus: 

107, with a remainder of 12. Consequently the year 
1929 is the 12th indiction. 

Another strictly Roman custom is the way of dating the days 
of the month according to calendae, nonae, idus. The calendae al- 
ways fall on the first day of the month. But the idus and nonae 
differ as to their set date in four months of the year, viz., March, 
May, July, October. 1 The nonae of these four months fell on the 
7th day of the month, the idus on the 15th day, while in the other 
months they fell on the 5th and 13th of the month, respectively. 





second column the letter “f,” or the littcra dominiealis; in the third 
column there is the number II, or aureus numerus; the fourth 
column contains the epactae. Then follow the principal moveable 
feasts. The fourth column determines the indictions, and the last 
column puts down the litlera martyrologii. 

1. The Listen i Dominiealis or Sunday Letter. There arc seven 
letters, one for each day of the week: a, b, c, d, e, f, g. Since the 
year consists of 365 days, or 51 weeks plus one day, two successive 
years cannot begin with the same day. The first letter (a) always 
falls on Jan. 1. Consequently the letter which is assigned to the first 
Sunday, and hence to every Sunday of the year, is the Dominical 
Letter. For instance, in 1939 New Year’s Day, a, fell on Tuesday. 
Therefore, the Dominical letter for 1939 was f. But a leap year has 
two letters, of which the first one rules up to Feb. 14, and the other 
to the end of the year. Thus, in 1938 the Sunday letters were a 
and g. 

2. The Aureus Numerus or Golden Number. The ecclesiastical 
calendar needed the lunar month in order to determine the date of 
Easter Sunday, and therefore adopted the lunar cycle invented by 
Menton, a Greek astronomer (431 ».c.). He found that every 19th 
year the new moon falls on the same day of the month. This dis- 
covery pleased the Athenians so highly that they indicated the num- 
ber of the current year in golden figures, therefore called the Golden 




day of the vernal equinox; (d) The equinox is invariably fixed on 
the aist of March. These rules are now fixed according to the 
epacts. But Easter can never come earlier than the land of March, 
or later than the 25th of April. 1 
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5 2. DISTINCTION AND DANK OP OFFICES 

The liturgical chancier of the Divine Office is first and above 
all determined by seasonal and festal Offices. Now, there arc vari- 
ous ranks of both seasonal and festal days which should be prop- 
erly distinguished and have their own degrees. 

1. The seasonal office is either of the Sunday or of the feast 
attached to the season proper, or of the feria.' Feasts, in the stria 
sense, would therefore be those festal days which have no connec- 
tion with the liturgical character of the year. However, common 
parlance has given this term also to such, celebrations as are in- 
timately conncaed with the liturgical season, for instance, Christmas 
and Easter. 

a. The Breviary also has a list of preferments for the different 
days of the liturgical and festal year. The reasons for this prefer- 
ment are stated thus: Higher rite, primary and secondary quality, 
personal dignity, external solemnity.’ But these reasons may over- 
lap, as is clearly perceived in the table of the rank of feasts assigned 
in the Breviary. The distinction is as follows: 

I. Dominicae majores or major Sundays, which are again divided 
into those of the first and those of the second class. First-tlass Sun- 
days are: the first Sunday in Advent, the four Sundays of Lent, 
Passion Sunday, Palm Sunday, Easter Sunday, Low Sunday, and 
Whitsunday. Second<lass Sundays are: the second, third and fourth 






tronal (cast of a town, city, diocese, province or nation 
of the founder of a religious order or congregation. 

Primary Doublet of the Second Clots are: Circumcision (New 
Year's Day), Transfiguration, Dedication of the Lateran Church, 
Purification, Visitation, Nativity of the B.VJ4, St. Michael's Day, 
the fcastdays of the other eleven Apostles, St. Mark's, St. Luke's, 
St. Stephen's, Holy Innocents, St. Lawrence’, St. Joachim’s, St. 

Secondary Doublet of the Second Clast are: Feast of the Holy 
Name of Jesus, Invention of the Holy Cross, Precious Blood, Seven 
Sorrows (Sept.), Holy Rosary. 

Primary Major Doubles: Octave of each primary feast of the first 
class. Dedication of SS. Peter and Paul's, Dedication of S. Maria 
Maggiorc, Presentation of the B.V.M., Guardian Angels, Decolla- 
tion of St. John the Baptist, St. Barnabas, St. Benedict, St. Dominic, 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Francis Xavier, Feasts of the minor pa- 




perceptible. The main reason for distinguishing the rank of a feast, 
of course, lies in the personal dignity. Therefore the feasts of our 
Lord hold the first rank, and among these the feasts the object 
of which presents our Redemption, take the first place. Thus Easter 
and Christmas are the highest in rank. After these follow the 
feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Angels, St. John the Baptist, 
St. Joseph, the Apostles, the Evangelists.' * It is said, not without 
reason, that in ancient times only two classes of offices were dis- 
tinguished, viz., festal and ferial. 11 The difference between duplex 
and simplex is of venerable age. For on a higher feast which fell 
on a weekday two offices were sung, as we learn from Amalarius 




a transfer of one of (he occurring feasts is required. This transfer 
may be perpetual or accidental. A perpetual transfer must be made 
in the case of a particular or local feast coinciding with a feast 
of the universal Church. Thus if the tituJar feast or the patron 
(founder's) feast of a religious order occurs on the same day as 
a feast of the same rank celebrated by the whole Church, the latter 
prevails. The transfer is accidental when a feast in a certain year 
falls on a day assigned by the Calendar of movable feasts to the 
same day: for instance, in 1919 the Annunciation fell within Holy 
Week, and was therefore transferred to the Monday after Low 
Sunday." The various editions of the Roman Breviary since 191a 
have tables for occurrence and concurrence of feasts. The edition 









quality, personal dignity, external solemnity, the quality of proper 
of a feast. A feast is said to be proper to a place when it is the 
titular or patron feast of a church, or of a Saint whose body or any 
notable authentic relic is preserved in that place or church. Then 
the rules arc assigned thus (title III): 

i. Major Sundays of the First Class, whatever Feast may occur 
on them, always retain their Office; Sundays of the Second Class 
give way only to Double Feasts of the First Class, in which case the 
Commemoration of the Sunday is made in Vespers, Lauds, and 
Mass, together with the ninth Lesson at Matins. 

i. On Minor Sundays, or ordinary Sundays throughout the year, 
the office of the day is always to be said, unless there occurs a feast 
of Our Lord, or a Double of the First or Second Class, or an Oc- 







When they are hindered, Commemoration is made of them, as the 
Rubrics prescribe for other hindered Double Minor Feasts (with 
due regard to what is laid down in the following paragraph con* 
ceraing the omission on Sundays of the ninth historical Lesson), 
unless they happen to occur on Doubles of the First Class, in which 
Commemoration is to be made of no Office, except that of the 
occurring Sunday, or Ferial, or of a Privileged Octave. 

5* U on a Major Sunday there occurs a Major Double or Minor 
Office, or a Semi-double or Simple, the Office of the Sunday is to 
be said and Commemoration made of the occurring Office in both 
Vespers (but only in First Vespers for a Simple Feast), Lauds, 
and Mass, without the ninth historical Lesson. So also the Sunday 
Office is to be said on Minor Sundays, unless there occurs on them 
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e not Doubles of the First Class and perpetually transferred 
:asts of whatever rank. 

B. Table of Concurrence 

This table needs no further explanation. Note, however, that 
ily eleven numbers are placed in the veitical column, and only 
'c rules that regulate the concurrence. The order of precedence 



ond Class, to all Feasts of Our Lord; they have, however, integral 
Vespers when in concurrence with other Feasts, the Antiphons and 
Psalms for First Vespers being taken from Saturday. 

3. The rules regulating Vespers within the Octave of the Na- 
tivity of Our Lord remain unchanged. 

53. Commemoration and Octaves 

Up to about the sixth century the number of feasts was quite 
limited. But when their number gTcatly increased, especially after 
the eighth century, a distinction between higher and lower feasts, 





COMMEMORATIONS AND OCTAVES 



very conspicuous. 

Concerning Commemorations, the "Divino afflatu" (title VI) 
sets forth the following rules: 

i. On Doubles of the First Class, Commemoration of the preced- 
ing Office is not made, unless the latter be Sunday, even per an- 
num, or a Double of the First or Second Class, or the Octave-Day 
of some Primary Feast of Our Lord, or a day within a Privi- 
leged Octave, or a Major Ferial. In occurring offices. Commemora- 
tion is made only of the Sunday, of whatever rite it may be, of a 
Privileged Octave, or a Major Ferial. Of the following Office 
(even when celebrated as a Simple) Commemoration is always to 
be made, but not of a day within a non-privilcgcd Octave or of a 
Simple. 

i. In Doubles of the Second Class, Commemoration is always 









6. During the privileged Octaves of the Three Ranks, the Office 
is said every day as on the Feast itself. 

7. During the common Octaves, and on the Octave-Day itself, 
the Office is said as on Feasts of Semidouble or Double Rite 
throughout the year, e„ the Antiphons and Psalms are to be taken 
from the corresponding day in the Psalter. 

8. Simple Octaves arc: the Octaves of Feasts of the Second Class. 
These Octaves are neither celebrated nor commemorated within 
the Octave; only on the Octave-Day itself the Office is of Simple 
Rite and excludes the Saturday Office of the B. V. Mary, but admits 
the commemoration of an occurring Feast of Simple Rite. 
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3. The rubrics prescribe: (a) that the feast of dedication is a pri- 
mary feast and ‘‘Festum Domini”; (b) that the anniversary must 
be celebrated as a Feast of the First Class with Octave throughout 
the diocese by the secular and religious clergy, if the latter follow 
the diocesan calendar; if they have their own calendar they must 
celebrate the anniversary of the dedication of the cathedral as a 
feast of the First Class without Octave; (c) that the anniversary must 
be celebrated on the day proper, and not transferred to a Sunday; 
(d) that the anniversary of the dedication of the cathedral must 
be celebrated separately from the dedication of all the churches of 
the diocese; for the latter feast a day may be designated by the 
Ordinary; (e) that the same rule must be observed by religious 
Orders or congregations with regard to the celebration of the 
dedication of all the churches of their institute; (f) that the feast 
of the dedication of all the churches of a diocese (or institute) must 



,j6 the divine office 

Title (tit ulus) is the name by which a church is known and 
distinguished from other churches. It is not unlike the name given 
in Baptism. If the name is that of a person, this person is called 
the patron of the church, provided he or she be a Saint, for patron 
signifies advocate, which does not apply to a Divine Person. 

Tides of churches may be: the Blessed Trinity or one of the 
Three Divine Persons, Jesus Christ or one of the Biblical mys- 



gcnerally taken "per modum unius," e.g., SS. Philip and James. 
But if at the dedication two different saints are chosen "divisim," 
they are celebrated on their respective days. Sometimes it happens 
that a secondary tide or patron is added from a church that has 
been abandoned or destroyed. 

The teat says that the tide cannot be changed; being chosen at 
the laying of the corner stone and made stable or perpetual at the 
dedication, it is a distinctive and permanent attribute of the church. 
Hence it has been more than once decided that the bishop cannot 
change the original tide, but an apostolic indult is required for the 
purpose. If the Holy See adds the title of an abandoned church 
to that of another, the title thus added is a secondary one. 

b) Without an Apostolic indult churches cannot be dedicated 
to a Beatus, vie., one who is beatified, but not yet canonized by a 
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who have no calendar of their own) must observe the Feast as one 
of the First Class, but without Octave, if they have their own calen- 
dar. This celebration includes Office and Mass. 

b) The church whose clergy is obliged to observe the Feast is 
any consecrated or blessed church or any oratory, whether public 
or semipublic, which is cither consecrated or solemnly blessed; 
likewise, episcopal chapels, oratories, or seminaries, hospital chapels, 
and chapels of religious houses, etc. 








Chapter III 

COMPOSITION OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 

In the composition of the Divine Office we may consider cither 
the form or the matter. Formally it is nothing else but the Office 
distributed according to the ancient division of the day into matins, 
lauds, the four little hours, vespers and compline. Sometimes all 
these eight components are called canonical hours; sometimes matins 
is separately considered and the rest of the Office is styled canonical 
hours. However, considering the fact that the Patristic age named 
the Divine Office canon, synaxis, ecclesiastical office, canonical pray- 
ers, cursus, 1 it is quite consistent to call the entire Divine Office 
canonical hours, because the time for reciting it is regulated by 
ecclesiastical canons or rules. 3 

The matter of the Office consists in the different psalms, lessons, 
hymns, etc., which constitute the various canonical hours. 


Matins (formerly vigiliae) is derived from "matula," i.e., the 
last night-watch before sunrise. To this first official prayer may be 
applied the words of Wisdom: “While all things were in quiet 
silence, and the night was in the midst of her course. Thy almighty 
Word (Logos) leapt down from the royal throne in Heaven. 5 In 
the silence of the night or dawn the Lord arose from the tomb. 





ever the mystery or character of the feast may be. On Sundays and 
feast-days of at least semi-double rite three Psalms are recited for 
each nocturn.' Three Irsioni accompany each nocturn on the days 
named, while for the Office of three lessons these latter are recital 
only after the third nocturn. Each lesson is preceded by the abso- 
lution and blessing and concluded by the "Tu autem." Only the 
lessons for the three days of Holy Week and those of the Office 
for the Dead have no such preceding and subsequent prayers. 
After each lesson a rciponiorium prolixum or longer responsory is 
added, except after the last lesson, when the "Te Deum” is re- 
cited. After the “Te Deum" follow the Lauds without any further 






"Psaltcrium llreviarii Romani." Alter the Psalms, each one of which 
has an antiphon, follow: the eapitulum, or short lesson from Holy 
Writ, the hymn, the vcrsiclc, the antiphon, the “Benedictus,” the 
Sunday or ferial prayers, if the rubrics demand their recitation, the 
“Dominus vobiscum,” the oration, the commemorations (if re- 
quired), the suffragium, and the usual conclusion.* 


5 3. The Four Little Hours 

1. The Prime is a consccratory prayer, a supplication for material 
and spiritual assistance, as pithily expressed in the hymn. After 
the "Pater," "Ave,” “Credo," “Deus in adjutorium," and the hymn, 
the beginning of an antiphon is recited and three Psalms, differ- 
ing for each day of the week, arc read. Then a eapitulum and 
responsory arc added, followed by diverse prayers, the “confessio,” 
absolution, and oration. In choir, the Martyrology is read and some 
prayers are recited, followed by the “lectio brevis.” It is concluded 
by the blessing* 

2. Tierce reminds the faithful of the coming of the Holy Ghost 
on Pentecost Day, of the fearless profession of faith, and of sincere 
charity. After the usual introduction (Pater, Ave, etc.) the hymn 
expresses the ideas mentioned. An antiphon is started and three 
Psalms or sections of Psalms are recited, which conclude with the 
full antiphon. Then are recited a “lectio brevis," a responsory, 
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was anticipated, viz., sung before noon. The S.R.C. has insisted upon 
this rubric for the Feast of St. Joseph (March 19), even if greater 
devotion could be had by celebrating it in the afternoon. 14 
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ornament of the Office. To that ornamental part aim belong the 
abXtons and blessings and the anthems of the Blessed Vtrgtn 


57 .Palmi mi Canadcs 

Psalm (derived from pulmiu, ptcUett) signifies striking a 
stringed instrument, or a pious song accompanied by such an in- 



each Psalm in Western monasteries a * as early as the fifth century. 
This doxology is omitted on the three last days of Holy Week 
and in the Office of the Dead, in which latter the "Requiem acter- 
nam" is added at the end of each Psalm. 

As to the recitation of the Ptalms, the new rubrics of the Breviary 
(title I, nn. 1-3) rule as follows: In reciting the Divine Office 
according to the Roman Rite, the Psalms for each of the Canonical 
Hours are to be taken from the day of the week, as distributed in 
the newly arranged Psaltery, which takes the place of the old order 
in all new editions of the Breviary. An exception is made for the 
Feasts of Our Lord and their Octaves, for the Sundays within the 
Octaves of the Nativity, Epiphany, the Ascension, and Corpus 
Christi, for the Vigil of Epiphany and the Friday after the Octave 




the divine office 


V office is said as it is now arranged in the Breviary; the Psalms 


iC'caher Double or Major Double Feast, in every Sent. 
Double or Simple, and in the Ferula during Easter tide, the Psalms 
with their antiphons at all the Hours, and the Verses at Manns 
are said as in the Psaltery for the occurring day of the week; all 
the rest, and the antiphons at the “Magnificat” and “Benedicts" 
are said as in the Proper or Common. If any such feasts have 
proper or specially assigned antiphons, they shall be retained, to- 



the Apostles and the Episdes of St. Paul; (3) an extract from the 
Gospels. On the Feasts of the martyrs, whether celebrated at the 
place of their martyrdom or in their titular church, their acts or 
gefta were read. In the fourth century Matins and Vespers were 
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qucnt order of reading the Office, especially with regard to the 
expositions or homilies from the Fathers of the Church. This is 
very noticeable in the Ordinei Romani, which follow the order 
of the lessons prescribed by St. Benedict, with but slight modifica- 
tions. In the seventh and eighth centuries, a selection was made 
of Scripture readings, more or less appropriate to the season. Thus 
passages from Isaias were read during Christmas tide, but the other 
prophets were also used during that period. Pre-Lentcn readings 
were taken from the Heptateuch all through Lent. Passion week 
was marked by readings from the Prophets, from Job, and also 
from Jonas, as a type of the suffering Saviour. At Easter tide began 
readings from the Acts of the Apostles and the Apocalypse. Later 
in autumn the historical books were read. The Epistles of St. Paul 
furnished material for the lessons of the third nocturn throughout 
the year. No system in the proper sense of the word is as yet 
visible, except the tendency to recite the whole Psalter in the course 
of each week, and the whole of Scripture in the course of each 
year. If the "tcriptura occurrcns" was not already assigned, the su- 
perior of the choir, the bishop or abbot, made the choice as to sub- 
ject and length. 3 ' On the feast days of Saints, which were solemnly 
celebrated, all the lessons were taken from the life of the respective 
Saint— not rarely with romantic and fictitious embellishments. If 
these did not suffice to fill up the time, the geila or pasrioncs were 
read in the third nocturn, while the lessons of the first and second 
nocturn were taken from Holy Writ and the Sermons of the 
Fathers. 37 

From the eleventh century onward there was a systematic tend- 
ency to abbreviate the long lessons and to fix their content, so 
that the superiors could no longer arbitrarily determine the matter 
and the length of lessons. 3 * But it was only under the influence of 
the reform of St. Pius V and Clement VIII that the lessons were 
finally determined, and they remained thus up to the time of Pius 
X ("Divino afllalu”). A difficult task still remains, namely, the 
critical revision of the biographies of the Saints. 
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are prescribed for all ferial days of Advent and Lent, for the Ember 
Days and Vigils, except the Vigil of Christmas, Ascension, Epiph- 
any, and lot the Ember Days of Pentecost and the Friday before 
Pentecost. They are to be recited even when a commemoration of 
a simplified double or semidouble occurs.*' 

The tuffragium, now only one, was formerly made up of several 
antiphons and orations. It is the invocation of Saints in behalf of 
the suppliant Church. Its origin is rather obscure; but suffrages 
were certainly in use before the eleventh century. The "suffragia," as 

formerly reciicd, appear at the time of the reform of St. Pius V.' T 

Now there is only one suffrage said at Lauds and Vespers, except 
during Advent and Passion tide, and at every office that ranks 
at least as double, even if simplified, and during octaves. It is also 
omitted on October 31. During Easter tide (viz., after Low Sun- 
day) the commemoratio crucit takes its place. This commemoration 
is, however, omitted on the Friday before Pentecost, even though 
no feast of double rank occurs. 


$ to. Hymn 1 *' 

Hymnus is specifically a Christian term derived from the Greek. 
In ancient Christian writers it is generally described as “La us 
Dei cum cantu” St. Augustine defines it as “cant us cum laude 
P " '•"* “ n « * i,h P rai * of God- In this sense, the "Gloria" and 
the TeDeum are also called hymns. In the strict sense a liturgical 
hymn is a song whose sequence of words is ruled by metre or 
rhvthm. w„h » without rhyme, but at least with a symmetrical 
tanra. — , he m 0nca ] jongs found in the 
found in the 

hymns and his a 


arrangement of 

canonical hours. The earliest "historic^ 
founh century. Christian hyr 


”, i™* , , m ?T y 0f 'S mi " d ^ the East, the home 
« there. In the We*. St. Hilary of Poitiers (d. 366) 
vmiu an .. - "lie was f 0 || 0WC{ j by Am- 

p ' " Sl - Gregory the Great 
ntius Fonunatus (d. 605) are the be* known 





The hymns of (he Psalter are to be recited from Trinity Sunday 
(exclusive) to the beginning of Advent (excepting the Octave of 
Corpus Christi) and from the Octave of the Epiphany (exclusive) 
to the beginning of Lent. Advent, Lent, Passion tide and Easter 
tide have their own special hymns. The Office of the Saints retains 
the hymn of the Commune Sanctorum, unless the Saint has a 
proper hymn. 

Whenever the hymn of Vespers is not said at Vespers, it must 
be joined to the hymn at Matins, when both are of the same metre 
and the second is a continuation of the first, unless some other 
provision is made in the rubrics of the Breviary. In this regard the 
special rules given in the latest editions of the Breviary are to be 
observed.” But the Octave hymns, for instance, St. John the Bap- 




lion altogether proper, c.g., "Vexilla Regis," the hymn in Matins 
of several Martyrs, of St. Venantius, and others, as noted in the 
latest editions of the Breviary. These conclusions never vary. 

The conclusion: 

“Deo Patri sit gloria, 

Ei Filio qui a mortuis 
Surrexit ac Paradito 
In saeculorum saecula," 

is to be regarded as proper to the hymn “Vent Creator.” It must 
always be retained, no matter . c . i_ 
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§ii. Antiphons and Responsories 

Antiphon, from the Greek word antiphonein (ex ad verso, red- 
proee el aiternalim canere ), means an alternate chant or recital. It 
is a refrain or short sentence taken from the psalm or canticle or 
history of the day. It was sung by the people when the soloists 
chanted the psalm, after shorter or longer intervals. At least this 
seems to have been the practice in the Greek Church, since the 
Arian troubles of the fourth century. In the form in which it was 
adopted at Rome, the antiphon admitted the alternative singing of 
a complete psalm. All the verses were chanted to the same melody, 
but that melody varied for each psalm. Some musical phrases were 
executed before beginning the psalm proper, to which certain 
words, borrowed chiefly from the psalm itself, were adapted. This 
is what is called the anthem. It was doubtless sung as a solo by a 
cantor, in order to give the tone for the following psalmody. After 
the psalm was ended, there was a repetition of the anthem. 41 There 
were also antiphons in the shape of rhymed verses, sometimes com- 
prising as many as eighteen lines. 4 * 

The present antiphons are attached to each psalm recited at 
Matins, Lauds, and Vespers— either one antiphon for all three 
psalms or sections thereof, for the Litde Hours. The seasonal office 
has various antiphons. The "Bcnediclus” and "Magnificat” have 
their proper antiphons for every day of the week, and for every 
feast day. New antiphons are those for Scxagesima Sunday, the third 
antiphon of the Lauds of the third and fourth Sunday of Lent, 
and of the Wednesday of Holy Week. 4 ’ 

If the Office is less than double, the antiphon is only commenced, 
and fully recited at the end of the psalm or canticle. When the 
antiphon is a verbal transumption from the beginning of the psalm, 
the first verse serves as antiphon and the second verse of the psalm 
is assumed. An exception to this rule is made if the antiphon has 
an additional "alleluia.” 44 









sacculorum,” on ferial days the "Pacem” is said. Compline has a 
chapter from Jercmias XIV, 9. The Sunday chapter for Lauds, 
Little Hours (exclusive of Prime), and Vespers is recited from the 
Second Sunday after Epiphany to Septuagcsima, and from the third 
Sunday after Pentecost to the last Sunday before Advent (unless a 
feast happens to occur on such Sundays). The ferial chapters arc 
taken from the Octave of Epiphany (exclusive) to the first Sunday 
of Lent (exclusive), and from the Octave of Pentecost to the be- 
ginning of Advent. Advent and Lent have their own chapters, as 
also have feast-days and octaves. The “Regi sacculorum” is like- 
wise recited on the ferial days of Eastertide and on St. Maria in 
Sabbato. From Holy Thursday to Saturday "in albis,” and in the 







are prescribed at Prime and Compline. 

The “Quicumque" or Symholum Athamuianum. of uncertain 
origin, was recited in the Office since the ninth century, at the Prime 
on Sundays* 1 It is now recited after the psalm “Retribue" on all 
Sundays of minor rank, except the Sundays within Octaves or those 
with a duplex simplificatum, and on Trinity Sunday. The Monas- 
tic Office prescribes it only on the last-named feast. 

Te Drum Itmdamus is a joyful praise of God with an impos- 
ing rhythm. Although its authorship is not fully established, the 
evidence points to Nicetas of Remesiana (now Ak-Palanka in Jugo- 
slavia), who dedicated the hymn to St. Ambrose.** St. Benedict 
commanded the abbot to intone it after the fourth responsory of 
the Third Noaura on Sundays.** According to the Monastic 
Breviary it is, in fact, said on all days which have three nociurns. 
The present Roman Breviary prescribes its recitation on all Sun- 
days except those of Advent, and those from Septuagesima to Palm 
Sunday inclusive, also on all feast days of three or nine lessons 
and their octaves, except the feast of the Holy Innocents when it 
falls on a weekday; finally, during the paschal time from Low Sun- 
day to Ascension, except Monday of Rogation week. 


$ 14. The Anthems of the Blened Virgin 
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fore (hit time. It appears that these anthems originated in the thir- 
teenth century, most probably in the chapel of St. Louis IX of 
France (d. 1170). But they were at first recited only after the 
Compline. In the sixteenth, century all four anthems were recited 
at all the canonical hours in place of the Olficium Parvum 
B.V.M. 5 * 

The "Alma" is recited from the First Vespers of Advent to the 
Second Vespers of Feb. 2. The “Ave Regina” is said from Com- 
pline of Feb. 2 until Wednesday of Holy Week. The “Regina 
Cadi" starts with Compline of Holy Saturday and ends on the 
Saturday before Trinity Sunday, after None. The “Salve Regina" 

is said from the First Vespers of Trinity Sunday until after None 

on the Saturday before Advent. 

The Roman Breviary prescribes these anthems after Lauds and 
Compline; after Lauds, however, only in case no other hour is 
recited. After Compline it is always said, even though the Matins 
of the following day should be joined. If another hour is joined 
to Lauds, the anthem is said after that hour. In choir the anthems 
are recited every time an hour is finished, provided the members 
leave the choir. 



fn 5 




recitation may not begin at 2 o’clock f.m., but must follow the 
diocesan time table. 0 This table, of course, depends on the various 
seasons and climes. The earliest time for anticipation would be 
about 2 f. M. in December, and the latest 4 p. m. from June 18th 
to July 31st. 1 

A last observation is to the effect that the order of the canonical 
hours must be strictly adhered to, especially in public recitation. 
This means that Matins should be followed by Lauds, Prime, Tierce, 
Sext, None, Vespers, Compline, and no inversion of this order is 
admissible. It also implies that each canonical hour should be re- 
cited without interruption. However, even choir recitation of Mat- 
ins may be broken up between the three Nocturns, at least accord- 
ing to a probable opinion, provided there is a special reason. Private 
recitation may be interrupted for any plausible reason, such as 
charity, politeness, etc.* In the Roman Breviary there is a rubric 
which forbids the separation of Lauds from Matins, except on 
Christmas Night; but this rule is binding only for public recitation. 0 
The approved monastic rubrics contain no such prohibition, but 
only a conditional: “Quando immediate subsequuntur Laudcs.” 10 
This is in keeping with the Rule of St. Benedict, which admits of a 




X, of happy memory, addressed a letter to the Archbishop of 
Bo urges, in which he expressed the desire that the present Roman 
pronunciation be adopted throughout France, because the pro- 
nunciation of Latin is intimately connected with the restoration of 
the Gregorian Chant. 19 

Another important rule for uniform recitation is that the voices 
be evenly modulated, oeither too high nor loo low, neither too 
fast nor too slow. A syllabic pronunciation will prevent a too spirited 
or sluggish recitation, as also the absurd projecting of the stress on 
the last syllable of a word at the asterisk or at die end of a verse." 
Furthermore, for an agreeable and easy recital the stops or pauses 
at the asterisk should be duly observed. The S. Congregation has 
insisted upon this rule, “notwithstanding any custom to the con- 


A choir is generally divided into two pans, which should, if 
possible, be equally balanced. The first choir is the one on the 
side of the hebdomadarian, while the other is called the second. 
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or chanters, whatever their name may be. This is more closely 
determined by custom, as also the (unctions which the hebdoma- 
darian (generally a priest), the antiphonarians, and the whole choir 


Before the Divine Office starts it is praiseworthy— but not obliga- 
tory— to recite, in the singular, the "Apcri Dominc,'’ signing the 
lips with the little sign of the cross. 1 * Then follow: “Pater,” “Ave,” 
and "Credo," to be recited silently and in a standing posture. 1 * 

Then the hebdomadarian recites in a loud voice— one time only, 
and signing his lips with the sign of the little cross— the "Dominc 
labia mca aperies," to which the whole choir answers: “Et os meum 
annuntiabit laudem tuam." 11 

Then the hebdomadarian intones, in a loud voice and with the 
sign of the large cross (made also by the whole choir), the “Deus 
in adjutorium meum intende," which is answered by the choir with 
the "Dominc, ad adjuvandum me festina.” This is followed by the 
"Gloria Patri," etc, said by the hebdomadarian, during which he 
and the choir bow their heads, 11 and the choir answers without 
making a bow: "Sicut erat," etc. Then is added "Alleluia” or "Laus 
tibi Dominc, Rex aeternae gloriae,” which latter is said from Com- 
pline before Scptuagcsima Sunday until Maundy Thursday. On 
Epiphany day, and this feast alone, the Office commences with the 
psalm "Alferte," while the "Dominc labia” and the "Deus in ad- 
jutorium” are omitted, as also the invitatory, which is recited at 
the beginning of the Third Nocturn in the Roman but not in the 
Monastic Breviary. These are also omitted on the last three days of 
Holy Week. 

The invitatory corresponding to the Office is recited, either by the 
first antiphonarian or, if sung, by two chanters. The whole verse is 
recited and repeated in its entirety by the choir. Then the antiphona- 






continue with: “sicut in exacerbatione.” After the last or fifth 
stanza has been said by the antiphonarian, the choir repeats the 
whole invitatory verse. The “Gloria Patri” with the “Sicut erat" is 
said by the antiphonarian, and the second half of the invitatory is 
recited by the choir. Then the antiphonarian recite the first half 
of the invitatory, and the choir reponds with the second half, 
“Venitc adoremus." 


After the invitatory follows the hymn assigned either in the Or- 
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precedence of age, not according to their singing ability.” Whether 
ill the nine antiphons must be intoned according to this rule, or 
whether the precedence begins anew at every nocturn, is not stated. 
But it appears that it runs through the nine antiphons, provided, 
of course, that there are nine chorales who are entitled to intone 

After the antiphon or its beginning are recited the psalm and the 
"Gloria Patri," etc., and then the antiphon is repeated. Thus we 
have three psalms for each Nocturn. After the antiphons of the 
third psalm the versicle, as placed in the Breviary, is said. The 
hebdomadarian then in a loud voice utters the two words: "Pater 
noster," silently recites the rest of the Our Father, up to “ct nc nos 
inducas in tentationem," which he pronounces loudly, answered 
by the choir with: “sed libera nos a malo." Then follows absolution 
given by the superior or hebdomadarian, whereupon the reader of 
the lessons betakes himself to the lectern, genuflects (if the Blessed 
Sacrament is on the choir altar) or bows toward the cross, and 
turns toward the superior or hebdomadarian, saying: "Jubc Domnc 
benedicere”; after which the blessing is given. Thereupon the 
reader or chanter reads or sings the lesson in a clear, distinct, and 
intelligible voice. The lesson is closed with: "Tu autem Domine, 
miserere nobis," said by the reader and answered with "Deo gratias” 
by the choir. 

Then follows the responsory ("responsorium prolixum”), the 
recitation of which varies in different choirs, it sometimes being 
said by the first and second antiphonarian, sometimes by the choir 
and the reader. Each lesson is commenced with "Jubc" and the 
blessing and concluded with ‘‘Tu autem" and “Deo gratias,” fol- 
lowed by the respective responsory. At the end of the third re- 
sponsory a "Gloria Patri” is added and the last pan of the 
responsory is repeated. For, as a rule, each responsory is divided 
into two pans, which are marked off by an asterisk and followed 
by a versicle. Sometimes, however (for instance, in the first re- 
sponsory on the first Sunday of Advent), there are more asterisks, 
which indicate a repetition of the parts so marked. During Pas- 
sion tide and Holy Week no “Gloria Patri" is recited in the Office. 



lesson has no rcsponsory when the "Tc Dcum" is to be said. After 
this hymn Lauds are recited without any further addition or in- 
terruption (in public recitation). 

In Offices which have only three lessons, the nine psalms with 
their respective antiphons (as in the Psalter) are recited continu- 
ously and the verside is added after the Third Nocturn, the ver- 
skles of the Second and Third Nocturn being omitted.” The 
Office of the B. V. Mary in Sabbaso has special absolutions and bless- 
ings.” 


„ L,u<is "* uid immediately after Matins, without “Pater’’ and 
Ave,” but with "Dcus in adjutorium," "Gloria Patri,” “Alleluia,” 
or 'Laus tibt, Domine.” Then the respective antiphon is cither be- 
gun or fully recited according to the rite, followed by the four 
psalms and the canticle. After the last or fifth antiphon the chapter, 
hymn, and verse are said, followed by the antiphon “Benedictus” 
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ing. The vcrsiclc "Orcmus et pro Antistite nostro N.” is omitted 
in Rome and elsewhere when the diocesan see is vacant.* 0 The 
administrator is not to be mentioned. 

After the verside "Dominc exaudi,” etc, is recited the verse 
“Dominus vobiscum”— at which the hebdomadarian rises— then 
comes the oration of the corresponding Office, followed by the 
commemorations, if they occur according to the rubrics, and the 
“suffragium sanctorum.” At the letter “N” inserted in the oration 
the rank is as follows: If an angel, e.g., St. Michael, or St. John 
the Baptist, arc the titular saints of a Church, these are to be men- 
tioned before St. Joseph." After this commemoration of the saints, 
the hebdomadarian says: “Dominus vobiscum,” and the choir an- 
swers: “Et cum spiritu tuo.” Then follows the “Bcnedicamus 
Domino" with the response “Deo gratias,” “Fidelium,” etc, and 
the response “Amen.” The “Pater nosier” is said silently in its 

If no other canonical hour is added and the chorales are to leave, 
the hebdomadarian says: "Dominus det nobis suam pacem,” where- 
upon the choir answers: “Et vitam actcrnam. Amen.” This is 
immediately followed by one of the four anthems of the B. V. Mary, 
according to the season, after which the hebdomadarian says: 
“Divinum auxilium," etc, answered by the choir with "Amen.” 
No other prayer follows. The “Regina coeli” is always said 
standing, while the other three anthems are said kneeling, except 
from the First Vespers of Saturday to Compline (inclusive) of 
Sunday. 

As to the Office of the first and second antiphonarian, the general 
rule is that the one whose choir side has intoned the antiphon, also 
intones the psalm.** 


If Prime immediately follows the recitation of Lauds the heb- 
domadarian leaves the choir to vest for Mass, and the priest nearest 

o,J. 
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to the hebdomadarian assumes the office.** After “Pater," “Ave," 
“Credo” recited silently the official intones the “Deus in adju- 
torium” etc, "Gloria Patri ."** Then the antiphon is indicated either 
by the precentor (capcllanus) or the hebdomadarian, whereupon 
the acolyte commences the first psalm as far as the asterisk. The 
other psalms are begun by the acolyte of the side which recites the 
“Gloria Patri." After the psalms the antiphon is recited in full by 
the one who had begun it before the recital of the psalms. The heb- 
domadarian then recites the chapter, the precentors or acolytes re- 
eiie the responsory and versicle, the hebdomadarian the oration, 
unless the frnti are to be inserted. After the oration the Martyrol- 
ogy is sung. Then follow the other prayers, in a somewhat lower 
voice, the reading of the "lectio brevis" by the acolyte or precentor. 
The superior (or in his absence, the hebdomadarian) says the ver- 
sicle “Adjulorium nostrum," “Bcnedicitc," answered by the choir 
with “Qui fecit," etc, “Deus," whereupon the superior or heb- 
domadarian gives the blessing, “Dominus nos benedicat," etc, at 
which all bless themselves and the choir answers: "Amen." 
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or by 1 lie hebdomadarian or the acolyte. After that the beginning 
of the corresponding antiphon it said and the acolyte of the first choir 
side intones the first half of the first verse, and the choir continues 
with the second half of the same. If it happens that the "Gloria 
Patri" of the first psalm is to be said by the second choir, the 
acolyte of the second choir intones the second psalm. Thus also 
with regard to the third psalm. After this the antiphon is sung or 
recited in full. Then follows the chapter, said by the hebdomadarian 
and answered by the choir with "Deo Gratias.” The responsorics 
and verses arc then cither recited or chanted; after which the 
0 dictator says: “Kyrie cleison," and the choir answers: “Christc 
clcison," and “Kyrie cleison." The two words “Pater nostcr" are 
said aloud by the hebdomadarian, and the remainder of the Lord’s 
Prayer is recited silendy until the “Et ne nos,” etc, which is an- 
swered by the choir with: “Sed libera nos a malo." Then the heb- 
domadarian recites the “Dominus vobiscum,” to which the choir 
answers, "Et cum spiritu tuo." This is followed by the "Oremus” 
and the oration, which arc recited by the hebdomadarian, who 
alone turns toward the altar. Then the versicles "Dominus vobis- 
cum,” "Bcncdicamus Domino," “Fidclium animac,” with their re- 
spective responses (“Et cum Spiritu tuo,” “Deo gratias,” "Amen”) 
arc recited by the choir. After this is added the "Pater nostcr," and 
if the choir is to leave, the antiphon of the Blessed Virgin. 


5 . Veipers and Compline 

After the silent recital of “Pater" and "Ave” the hebdomadarian 
intones the “Dcus in adjutorium," which is answered by the choir 
with “Dominc ad adjuvandum,” etc, and "Gloria Patri,” etc. 
Then the antiphon is begun or sung entirely according to the rank 
of the feast, cither by the precentor or by the senior of the choir 
on whose side is the hebdomadarian. Thereupon the acolyte of that 
same side recites the beginning of the first psalm. The second anti- 
phon is intoned by the senior of the second choir, and the psalm 
begun by the senior of that side. The third and fifth antiphons and 
psalms as the first one; the fourth as the second. Then follows the 
recital of the chapter by the hebdomadarian, the first line of the 
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a milium," and silently “Pater,” “Ave,” “Credo,” and “Sacro- 
6. Solemn Vespers " 


Solemn Vespers are the evening service sung and performed with 



Vespers, at which function only the celebrant, the master of cere- 
monies, the censer-bearer and two acolytes assist, are ordinary or 
common Vespers, though the laity styles them solemn— at least 
where Vespers are not usually sung. 

A. Preliminaries 

a) The altar is properly decorated, if the liturgical rules allow 
it, and six or (for less solemn feasts) at least four candles are 
lighted. A book-stand with the antiphonal (Vesper book) may be 
placed in front of the seat of the celebrant. A bench or stool for 
the celebrant and his two assistants are placed on the epistle side. 9 * 
Either in the middle of the sanctuary against the railing, or on 
the epistle side next to the assistants, stools for the censer-bearer 






to the right of the first assistant, while the censer-bearer takes his 
place next to the acolyte who is on the epistle side. Space permitting, 
all should stand in one line, or the thurifer behind the celebrant. 41 

3. If the Blessed Sacrament is preserved on the altar, all make a 
genuflection on the floor, in piano: before the crucifix only the cele- 
brant and assistants make a profound inclination, while the others 
genuflect. 

4. After having made the reverence, the celebrant and his assist- 
ants kneel on the lowest altar step and recite the “Aperi," while the 
acolytes betake themselves to the left and right side of the altar, 
respectively, place the candlesticks on the first step or in piano, and 
extinguish them if this is customary; if the Blessed Sacrament is 
exposed, the candles are not pul out. 4 * 

thl s| n ' 7 niU - Cr ° f C " anonia ’ lhe reci,jl of lhe "Aperi," gives 




intoned, all sit down, and the celebrant and his assistants put on 
their birettas. 48 At the ‘‘Gloria Patri” the biretta is taken off until 
the "Sicut erat,” and all make a profound inclination. No rule di- 
rects that the celebrant and his assistants, or even the servers, should 
rise at the “Gloria." 47 The two chanters also pre-intone the four 
following antiphons in this way: at the “Sicut erat” they proceed 
to the middle of the sanctuary, make a genuflection to the altar 
(crucifix or Bl. Sacrament), betake themselves to the dignior ehori. 
or whatever side he may be seated, make a bow before the latter, 
which is answered by the dignior. After the choir on both sides has 
arisen, one of the chanters pre-intones the second antiphon in an 
audible but somewhat subdued voice. This is then intoned by the 
dignior chori in a loud voice. The third antiphon is pre-intoned by 
one of the chanters to the dignior chori on the other side, and thus 
alternately, until the fifth antiphon inclusively. 48 If there are more 
than two assistants ( pluvialistae ), the last one of them is supposed to 
pre-intone. 48 At the “Gloria Patri" after each psalm, and at the 
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ii. Accompanied by the two assistants and preceded by the cen- 
ser bearer, the two acolytes, and the master of ceremonies, the cele- 
biant goes to the middle of the altar, with hands folded (his cope 
being held up at the ends by the two assistants), salutes the choir, 
and makes cither a genuflection (if the Blessed Sacrament is there), 
or a profound inclination, while all others genuflect. The celebrant, 
together with his two assistants, ascends the altar steps and kisses the 
altar (the supernumerary assistants remain at the foot of the altar 
in piano). Turning to the cpisde side, but without leaving the 
center of the altar, the celebrant is helped by the second assistant, 
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the "Capitulum." The assistants then lake of! their birettas and rise 
to assist the celebrant. The latter also rises with head uncovered, 
folds his hands, and sings the “Dominus vobiscum,” "Oremus,” 
and the oration in rono feaivo. If commemorations are to be nude, 
the chanters or the choir sing the antiphon and verside, 55 the cele- 
brant sings the “Oremus" and the oration. Afterwards the cele- 
brant sings the “Dominus vobiscum," answered by the choir, and 
the two last assistants (if there are more than two) or the chanters, 
sing the "Benedicamus," ete.; after which the celebrant recites in a 
lower voice the “Fidclium," etc, then silently the "Pater noster,” 
then the "Dominus det," etc, answered by the ehoir. After that the 
celebrant bcgtns demu.a voce, and remaining in his place (via. on 
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7. Vespers before the Blessed Sacrament 

If the solemn blessing is to be imparted immediately after 
Vespers, the celebrant should wear amiee, surplice, stole, and cope. 11 
The assistants arc dressed as at solemn Vespers. Besides, there should 
be another priest, who wears a surplice and uses the stole for ex- 
position, but the stole should be worn only at the time he handles 



a. After the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament “ the “Apcri" is 
recited by the celebrant and his assistants, kneeling on the lowest 
altar step, whereupon they make a simple genuflection 00 on the 
same step and betake themselves to their places on the cpisde side. 
The torch bearers return to the sacristy with the priest, while the 
two acolytes either leave their candlesticks with candles burning on 
each side of the altar or carry them to the credence, where they 
take their places. 

3. There are no reverences, bows or salutations, no kissing of 




scp until this stanza is sung, and then return to -their places. 92 If 
the Blessing is to be imparted after Vespers, this ceremony is per- 
formed as usual. 92 


8. Solemn Compline 

t. If Compline immediately follows Vespers, the candles remain 
lighted on the altar; if not, only two candles burn there. The of- 
ficiating priest, his assistants and the chanters wear surplices only. 
Two acolytes with candlesticks assist. There is no incensation. 

a. The whole cortege approaches the altar as at Vespers, and all 
repair to their places on the epistle side. Then the chanter (or 
reader), after bowing to the celebrant and facing the latter, recites 
the words: "Jubc, domne bcncdicerc," which the celebrant answers 
with: “Noctem," ete.; then he reads the brief lesson, "Fratres,” etc, 
which he ends with “Tu autem" and returns to his place. 



already (he First Ordo Romanus contains certain rules (or its re- 
cital." As it is now, it was fixed by St. Pius V (1568) and Pius X 
has shortened it in its latter sections and changed certain psalms. 
It is the same (or the secular and monastic Breviary. 

The great mystery o( the Passion, and especially the repose o( the 
Saviour in (he tomb, the leaving of the bridegroom, is the central 
idea of the liturgy. The gradual extinction of the candles reminds 
the observer of the receding faith of the disciples— only one light 
remaining, Christ. The tapping or rapping on the books or stalls 
is symbolical of the bursting of the rocks. In the “Lamentations” 
the Church weeps over the deicidal city and the fate of sinful 
souls." 

In this country the “Tenebrae" are recited as follows." 

»• Preparation. At the altar, the carpel, a violet altar-veil, six 


dowmThe “Gloria Pairi" is nor said at the end of every psalm, but 
the anthem is immediately repeated. 

At the end of the first psalm, the acolyte appointed to put out the 
candles puts out the last candle on the triangle at the Gospel side; 
at the end of the second, he estinguishes that on the epistle side, and 
so on, at the end of each psalm, leaving lighted only the candle at 
the top of the triangle. 

After the verses at the end of the third psalm and anthem of each 
noaurn, the clergy rise and say “Pater noster," at the close of which 
they sit down and cover their heads. 

In the meanwhile the master of ceremonies invites the clergyman 
who is to sing the first lamentation, by bowing to him; he then 
places himself at his left and accompanies him to the bookstand, 
where both make a genuflection and bow to the clergy. Then the 
lamentation is sung, without asking the blessing and without “Tu 
autem” at the end. Afterwards they make a genuflection, bow to the 
clergy, and the master of ceremonies accompanies the singer back to 
his place and bows to him. The same is done for each lesson. 

Whilst the singers begin the “Benedictus," all rise and stand till 

they begin to sinj ■ 

acolyte cxiinguis 
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At the beginning of "Christus," etc, all kneel and jay in jecrct, 
"Pater noster.” Then the psalm “Miserere" is either recited or sung. 



except that the altar is without a cloth, veil, or carpet, having only 
the cross and six candlesticks upon it. 


10. Office of the Dead 

In the early centuries of the Church the custom of celebrating 
funeral ceremonies with psalms, lessons, and prayers was universal. 
The first celebration was on the dies depositions or day of death. 
The third day was celebrated to symbolize the resurrection, some- 
times also the ninth, because the Roman week had nine days and 
there were believed to be nine choirs of angels. But the seventh 
day, as expressive of the Sabbath rest, prevailed.” The thirtieth day 
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Saturday." 

6. The psalms “Lauda anima" at Vespers and “De profundis" 
at Lauds arc not said on the funeral day nor at any time when the 
antiphons are doubled. 

j. Concerning the rile or method of saying the Office for the 
Dead, the following rules should be observed: 

a) If the body is not present in the church, as on All Souls' Day 
and on the third, etc., day, a catafalque , " or at least a black cloth 
should be placed in the middle either of the sanctuary or of the 
choir. The antipendium of the altar is black, the veil of the taber- 
nacle is purple, the six candles around the tumba as well as those 
on the altar are unbleached. 

b) The celebrant, vested in surplice, black stole, and cope, ap- 
proaches the altar with two acolytes carrying candlesticks with 
burning candles, the master of ceremonies and two chanters, unless 
the choir sings the Office. After the usual genuflections the cele- 
brant goes to his place, and all recite the “Pater” and "Ave” if 
required, and then the chanters begin the first antiphon of Vespers 
and intone the first psalm. Thereupon all the clergy— which also 
means the monks— sit till the beginning of the “Magnificat,” when 
they rise. The acolytes take their candlesticks, make a genuflection, 
and go before the celebrant. The antiphon is repeated, and all the 
elergy, except the acolytes, kneel; the celebrant says the “Pater 
nosier" and the other prescribed prayers.” If Vespers are recited 
by the choir, the mode is the same as that for any other Office, ex- 
cept that the chorales should be seated. 

c) At Matins, when solemnly sung, the celebrant, etc., are vested 
as above, and go to the altar as described. Two chanters sing the 
invitatory, “Regem cui," etc., and the choir answers. At the “Veniie 
adoremus" all genuflect. Then the antiphons are intoned by the 
chanters, who also intone the psalms and vcrsidcs. Then follows, 
silently, the “Pater nosier," and a reader recites the three lessons. 
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after each of which the responsory is either sung or recited by the 
choir. Thus for all three nocturns. After the last responsory the 
bookstand should be removed. 

d) The Lauds begin immediately after the Matins are finished, 
and the first antiphon is sung by the chanters, who then intone the 
psalm and are answered by the choir. Thus all five psalms arc 
chanted while the clergy are sitting. At the "Benedictus" all rise 
and bless themselves. At the “Pater nosier" and prayers all genuflect. 
At the end, two chanters sing the “Requiescai in pace"— in the 
singular if the Office is for one only, otherwise in the plural, 
“Requkscant." '• 

It. The Little Office of the Wetted Virgin Mary 
(Offieium Parvum B.VM.) 

This Office is liturgical, since the Church has imposed it as official 
prayer on some religious Congregations and received it into the 
Breviary. Its origin is somewhat obscure, but substantially it appears 
to date back to the eighth or ninth century. Peter the Deacon of 
Monte Cassino reports that this Office was recited besides the regular 
one as early as in the time of Gregory II (7x5-731) or Zachary 
(74 ,- 75*)- Pope Urban 11 is said to have imposed the Little Office 
on all clerics. However this may be, it is a historic fact that some 
religious Orders, like the Carthusians, Cistercians, etc, introduced 
the Little Office into their daUy prayers. St. Pius V reformed it, 
and in this altered shape it entered the Roman Breviary. But its re- 








arc bound to perform the Office daily in every house in which there 
are at least four members who are not lawfully prevented, and even 
fewer, if the constitutions so prescribe.'* On the other hand, single 
members, as such, are not obliged to choir service, at least not sub 
gravi, unless the rule or constitutions or the laws of foundation 
oblige them, or if the Office could not be performed for lack of a 
sufficient number, or one would cause scandal to others by his 
absence. 

3. As to Sisters with simple vows, these are obliged to choir serv- 
ice only if their constitutions, approved by the Holy See, make it 
a duty. This holds also for all Tertiaries, including Benedictine 
Sisters.* 1 
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Mass (praise, thanksgiving, propitiation, and petition) or the fruits 
thereof really linked with the liturgy. Suffice it to say that the fruits 
proper are generally divided into four species, viz.: (a) the universal 
fruits, which accrue to the whole Church, in fact to all men ( fructm 
univerialet) ; (b) the special fruits, received by those who are pres- 
ent either in mind or body ( fruelut tpedalcs) ; (c) the more par- 
ticular fruits, received by the celebrant (/ ructus spedalinimi) ; (d) 
the ministerial fruits, obtained by those for whom the Holy Mass 
is applied in a special manner (Jrucuu ministeriales)? 


HISTORICAL EXPLANATIONS 


I. The name Mass ("missa") has become the proper term for the 
Latin liturgy. Its meaning and derivation are now commonly ac- 
cepted. “Missa" is a late Latin form of “missio” and originally meant 













Itcta" is one in which there is no singing and is by common con- 
sent styled Low Mass. 

d) The Gclasian Sacramentary contains formularies for Masses 
which were neither “de tempore" nor “de festo,” but adapted to 
certain occasions or individual wishes. Thus there were formularies 
"tempore belli,” “pro infirmis," “in quacumque tribulatione," etc, 
or “pro sponso," “natalibus,” etc. These were called Votive Masses, 
because offered according to the wish (votum) or intention of the 
special offerer. 13 However this particular meaning cannot be ade- 
quately attached to those Votive Masses which may be substituted 
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later, they were celebrated in the cemetery chapels, but were rather 
of a private character, and repeated on the days when the Office 



Mirror bifaciatar and (ri/ocMtae, in which the celebrant said Mass 
from the beginning to the Preface several times, then one canon for 
all. This was done to satisfy several intentions on one day and was 
plainly dishonest.’ 0 


“Priests alone have the power to offer the Sacrifice of the 
Mass." 31 Therefore clerics below the rank of priests, and a fortiori 
laymen, cannot say Mass cither validly or licitly. In order to prevent 
fraud and sacrilege the Church demands that a priest unknown 
to the rector of a church or chapel where he wishes to say Mass, 
be provided with a “Celebree." This document should not be older 
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Concclebration 

Concclebration takes place if two or more priests consecrate the 
same bread and wine or, as at the consecration of a bishop, two 
hosts and the same wine in one chalice. It is, therefore, not a mere 
recital of the same prayers in general, and of the formula of con- 
secration in particular, but a distinct rite. It is one sacrifice at 
which all communicate. This ancient custom is witnessed in the 
Apostolic Constitutions. It was in vogue in Rome as late as the 
time of Innocent III (1198-1216), but soon afterwards only in a 
limited way. ,a The Code limits it thus: "Concclebration is not al- 

lowed to several priests except at the ordination of priests and the 
consecration of bishops according to the Roman Pontifical.” 34 This 
rule is law for the Latin Church only; the Oriental Church still 
adheres to the ancient practice. 

Obligation of Saying Man 

"All priests are obliged to say Mass several times a year. But the 
bishop as well as the religious superior ought to set to it that the 
priests subject to their jurisdiction celebrate the Sacred Mysteries at 
least on all Sundays and holydays of obligation.” “ This holds only 
with regard to priests as such. For the office of pastor requires that 
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bishop may permit Mass, especially on a solemn occasion, to be pro- 
tracted until alter a r. si.; but he is not empowered to forbid the 
saying of Mass before sunrise. In countries where there is hardly 
any dawn, as in the polar regions, Mass may commence about the 
time people arise and go to work. 

On Christmas night only the conventional or parochial Mass may 
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nary cases only, and not habitually." I’ricm are not allowed to uy 
Mau in churclicj of licrctica and ichiunatics, even though theie 
building! may have been consecrated or blcucd. A Latin prieat 
may celebrate Man on a consecrated altar of another rite, but not 
upon a Greek “antemcniion." Theie antementia arc not altar itonci, 
but coniccraicd ihceti of linen, and hence do not come up to the 
requirement! of the Latin Church. Without a ipccial indult no 
one is allowed to say Mass on a papal altar. 


The Holy Sacrifice of the Mau must be offered in bread and wine, 
and with the latter must be mixed a few drops of water.* 1 
I. The bread must be of pure wheaten (lour and freshly baked, so 
that no corruption need be feared.* 1 The Jews prepared their "maz- 
zoth" (Easter cakes) from the purest wheat and Our Lord certainly 
used the same material to indicate the spotless oblation (minchah). 
The round form, too, appears to be an imitation of a Jewish custom 
and was always observed in the Latin Church. But the size grew 
smaller after the oblation in specie ceased. The host for Mau and 
exposition in the ostcniorium should be from two to three inches and 
the particles for distribution about one inch in diameter. The altar 
breads should be neither loo thick nor too thin. No image or symbol, 
except that of Christ, is allowed on the hosts.*’ No accessories arc al- 
lowed to be mingled with the wheat.* 1 Nor should the altar breads 
Ik older than fourteen days.* 1 As to accessories, salt or yeast might 
be considered. Hut the law rules: “The priest in celebrating the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, whenever he says Mass, must use cither un- 
leavened or leavened bread, according as his rite prescribes." 10 This 
obligation is "gravis." Latin priests, at least since the eighth century, 





tided ii ukci place witKin the Mass and i 
consecration ouiside the Mass, of which 
ciliated, (here is a probable opinion that it \ 

valid.” 

Vestment t and Language 

i. The priest, when saying Mass, shall wear the cassock and the 
sacred vestments prescribed by his rite; but no ring or skull cap, 
unless he is a cardinal, a bishop, or a blessed abbot, or unless an 
Apostolic mdult permits him to wear these insignia at Mass. Enough 
has been said concerning the liturgical vestments. The cassock 
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second half of the third to the end of the fourth century-' 0 A gradual 
penetration of the Latin tongue through the West, starting from 
Africa, is noticeable as early as the end of the third century. Latin 
eventually superseded all other languages, with the exception of 
Slavic. The Roman pontiffs, whilst permitting and upholding the 
Oriental riles, at the same time kept watch against schismatical tend- 
encies. The reason is obvious: the "lex orandi" reflects the “lex 
credendi.” Therefore, the Orientals, no less than the Latins, are 
obliged to use the liturgical books approved by Rome. The reason 
for this very natural altitude of Rome may be stated briefly." The 
conservative spirit of the Church docs not favor novelty in cult. Be- 
sides, Latin, being to some extent a dead language, throws a mys- 
terious veil around the sacred mysteries, and thus attracts the curious 
and well-meaning seeker after the sublime. Furthermore, unity 






rite that most people hardly notice it. There is little to mark the end 
of one and the beginning of the other; in fact, the later Creed, which 
overlaps the transition, completely covers it. Nevertheless, histori- 
cally, this is the most important distinction of all. 

We have, then, this schema of the Mass: 

Matt of the Catechument 

(The celebrant's preparation) 

First incensing of the altar 

Kyrie deison 

Gloria 

Collect 

Lessons and Gradual 
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Second incensing of the altar 
Offertory act and chant 

Pater nosier 

Fractio and Agnus Dei 
Communion and its antiphon 
Postcommunion 
Dismissal of the faithful 
Blessing and Last Gospel.* 4 

In the explanation of these parts. High Matt is taken as the ttand- 
ard. Low Mass can be properly understood only by reference to 
High Mass. The pontifical High Mass is of later date, with additions 
to enhance the dignity of the celebrant.* 5 “The disparity in the cere- 
monial was not occasioned by the difference in rank between priest 
and bishop, for it often happened that, when the pope could not 
celebrate, the stational Mass was taken by a simple priest, and the 
ceremonial in this ease was no less imposing and complicated than 
if the pope himself were present.” •• TTie rubrics of the Missal con- 
tain frequent references to the Solemn Mass.** 

S I. MASS or THE CATECHUMENS 

The reader will have noticed in the schema above that no special 
mention was made of the introductory psalm (42) or of the Confiteor. 
The fact is that up to the thirteenth century these two elements, now 
inserted in the formulary of the Mass, were of a private character. 
The celebrant was to recite these or similar prayers as a preparation 
for Mass. Not until the reformed Missal of St. Pius V was the present 
form made obligatory for all.” The entry of the officiating priest and 

his assistants, already vested, was made from the "secrctarium” or 

sacristy, then situated dose to the entrance of the church. During 





This is true also of the lessons. For the feasts that commemorate an 
incident related in the Gospels the respective pericopc was chosen. 
Some system, if such it may be called, may be discovered for the 
Sundays of Advent until the second Sunday after Epiphany, also 
from Easter Sunday until Pentecost. The most difficult Sundays to ex- 
plain are those after Pentecost. Perhaps the Office of these days had 
some influence on the choice of the pcricopes. But the connection 
usually is very thin. Maybe our present arrangement represents the 
fusion of various systems. It is certainly very old, perhaps dating 
back to Pope Damasus.’ 4 

Kyrie Eleison and Gloria 

The Kyrie, as we now have it, is a fragment of a litany, introduced 
from the East as the opening prayer of the liturgy about the year 
500. For great occasions the whole litany was recited, as it is even 
now on Easter and Whitsun eves. By about the ninth century the 
number became fixed : three times Kyrie in honor of God the Father, 
thrice Christc in honor of God the Son, and thrice Kyrie in honor of 
the Holy Ghost. In St. Gregory's time Kyrie and Christc eleison were 


ampanied by other formularies, perhaps: "Tc rogamus, audi 
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lirdy. A change certainly took place when the so-called “tropi" ” 
were added to the Kyrie as well as to other liturgical texts. This was 
done to fill up the musical neums which were found wearisome. 



After the Kyrie suitably follows the Gloria, for in many rites the 
first litany ends with a hymn, which gathers up into a final chorus the 
voices that have answered the petitions It is a joyful antiphon ad- 




which latter was (he limi(. This still is the general rule, but excep- 
tions occur, for instance, on the second-last Sunday of October (for 
the propagation of the faith), or when an oration for the dead is in- 
serted. The Collect is the first of the three “collective prayers,” the 
others being the prayers "supra oblata” or Secreta at the Offertory, 
and the “post-communio" said after Communion.** 

Before the Collect the celebrant greets the people. This is a natural 
and a very ancient custom. He is about to speak and offer sacrifice 
in their name, as mediator between God and man, and so he first 
presents himself, as it were, to the people. The form of this greeting 
was not the same at all times or everywhere. It occurs in the form of 
“Pax vobis" (John 10, 19), “Pax vobiscum,” "Dominus vobiscum.” 
“Pax vobis" was at first used only on joyful occasions and when the 
Gloria was sung. Consequently, since the priests did not say the 








ihc adaptation of worda to the notci of neumi (without linei). Thii 
gave ri»e to compoiitiom of great variety and number! of freely run- 
ning vcriei without regular accent (proic). A monk of the famoui 
Abbey of St. Gall in Switzerland, Notkcr Dalbului (912), ii called 
the father of Sequencei.” The reformed miual of 1)70 admitted only 
five, viz., the "Victimae Paichali" for Eaitcr and iu Octave, written 
probably by Wipo (about 1040), the "Vcni Sanctc Spiritui" for 
Peniecou and in Octave, written perhapi by Innocent III (1198- 
1216), the “Lauda Sion" for Corpui Chriiti and in Octave, compoicd 
by St. Thomai Aquinai (1274), the “Slabat Mater," written by Jaco- 
pone da Todi, OS.P. ( 1306), and the “Die* irac" for Rcquiemi, mou 
probably com|>oied by Thomai of Cclano, OS.F. (1250). Some re- 
ligion Orderi have a Sequence for the feau of their Pounder.” 

The Credo 

Ever lince the Apoitolic age, a homily or exhortation wai deliv- 
ered after the gotpcl.’* However, thii cuitom icemi to have ceaied 
after St. Grcgory'i time. An inicnJon wai made later, tomctimci in 
the form of a general confetiion, but more frequently in the form of 
a profeuion of faith, or “Credo." The faet ii that a Creed wai recited 
at the proccuion of (he oblation in the Eaitcrn ritci ever lince the 
fifth century.*' Prom there it found iu way into the Mozarabic rite, 
which, however, placet (he Creed juit before the "Pater noiter." It 
wai to be lung in a loud voice by the whole congregation.” Thii wai 
a manifeu proteit againw the Arian hereiy. The Creed wai alio lung 

in many churchci of Germany and France. When it wai introduced 

in Rome ii lomcwhai doubtful. But it iccmi that 1014 ii the probable 
date for in adoption into the Roman liturgy, at the place where it now 
it.” It ii, indeed, an afterthought, but, we dare uy, a fclicitoui one. 
It clout the firit part of (he Man and projecti into the ucond ai the 
foundation and prefiguring of the lacrcd oblation.” The form in 





offers; and in the third pan the Lamb of God offers Himself to the 
faithful. All three pans present the one unbloody sacrifice as a re- 
newal or continuation of the Sacrifice of the Cross, once offered in a 
bloody manner. 

T he Offertory 

After the Creed (if said) the officiating priest salutes the congre- 
gation with the "Do min us vobiscum," to which the choir or people 
answer: “El cum spiritu tuo." The celebrant immediately sings: 
“Oremus.” But the “Let us pray" appears to fall on deaf ears here, 
because no prayer follows. To refer it to the secreta is insufficient.” 
It IS better to explain the hiatus by saying that formerly prayers were 
recited, like those on Good Friday, which were later left out.” 

But the Roman liturgy has preserved the very ancient act of “obla- 
tiotT in its proper place. The faithful and the clergy, including the 
celebrant, formerly brought their gifts of bread and wine. The pope 
himself, assisted by bishops and priests, received the loaves; the 
archdeacon and his collogues, the phials of wine. During the Offer- 
tory the choir chanted a responsory psalm, called the Offertorium. 




"Offcrimus tibi, Dominc, caliccm salutaris" is Mozarabic. The 
plural form "ofTcrimus" implies chat the deacon also oilers the chal- 
ice. This is a relic of the special duty of the deacon with regard to 
the consecrated wine. Two short prayers follow. "In spiritu humili- 
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viz., Isaias VI, 3 and Matt. XXI, 9. Hosanna was originally a cry for 
help, but in the mouth of the Jewish people it meant vivat or hurrah, 
an exclamation of triumph or joy. The whole Seraphic hymn, as the 
trisagion is also called, is a greeting of the angels to the Blessed 
Trinity and a greeting of men to the coming Saviour. The glory 
of God in Heaven is referred to that of the Lord of majesty Himself, 
as well as that of the angels and saints. The glory of the earth may be 
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the Father. No matter whether it ii part of a misplaced prayer, re- 
sembling the epiklesis (invocation), or an original form, it must 
cenainly be referred both to the offertory and to the Consecration. 
The offering is made through Christ, whose mcdiatorship renders 
the gifts acceptable and blessed. A combination of retrospective and 
prospective is expressed in the three nouns: “dona,” “munera," “sac- 
rificia.” “Dona" may be taken as the gifts of God, “munera” as 
presents or oblations of the faithful, and “sacrificia" as inchoative 
or prospective sacrifices which become real sacrifices through the an 
of Consecration. In the same prayer the holy Catholic Church is 
named as the first object of this efficacious invocation, followed by 
the Pope, the diocesan superior, and all who profess the true faith. 1 ” 

The "Memento" is the place of the diptychs of the living, of whom 
those arc mentioned first who have the Holy Sacrifice offered for 
them. Next come those who actually assist at the ceremony, then 
all those for whom the sacrifice of praise is offered for their redemp- 
tion, their hope of salvation, and as an imperishable inheritance. The 
idea of the sacrifice of praise, atonement, and petition is well ex- 

The Missal then has a separate title, "Infra actionem" (within the 
Canon), followed by "Communicontei," which is somewhat dis- 
connected on account of the insertion of the diptychs read by the 
deacon: “Memento, Domine," etc Still there is a close connection 
between the “Te igitur" and the "Communicantcs." The title “Infra 


serted for certain feasts, 1 ” and 
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Eucharist. The command of our Lord: "Do this in commemoration 
of me" is a medieval addition. In the Orient the people say "Amen” 
after the consccratory prayer. 


The Elevation of the sacred species, separately or both together, is 
of ancient date and has a place in all the liturgies. Formerly it took 
place either at the words “omnis honor ct gloria,” or at least before 
the Communion. 141 Our present manner of elevation, immediately 
after each consecration, is probably the result of gradual custom fa- 
vored by Eudes de Sully, Bishop of Paris (1196-1208), and spread all 
over the West by the end of the thirteenth century. At first only 
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and the Cup of everlasting salvation." Fifth, 
Ihrist’s body, the shedding of His blood, and 
m, are signified by the triple cross made at the 
all receive the Body and Blood, may be filled 
etc. Sixth, Christ's threefold prayer upon the 


the cross, that is from the sixth to the ninth hour, are represented by 
a triple sign of the cross at the words, "Through Him, and with 
Him, and in Him." Eighth, the separation of Christ's soul from His 
body is signified by two crosses made over the chalice. Ninth, the 
Resurrection on the third day is represented by the three crosses made 
at the words, "May the peace of the Lord be ever with you.” 

In short, the Consecration of the species and the acceptance of 
the sacrifice and its fruits proceed from the virtue of the cross of 
Christ, and the priest makes the sign of the cross whenever mention 
is made of these. ( Summa Theol., Ill, qu. 83, a. 5.) 


From the Elevation to the Pater Noster 
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Saviour, and the seven petitions of the Paler nosier will now be read- 
ily heard. 

After the people had answered "Amen" 10 the final doxology of 
the "anaphora” or Canon, namely, after the words “omnis honor ct 
gloria," the Eucharistic liturgy, properly so-called, came to an end. 
However, as our Lord, at the Last Supper, took bread and broke 
it, 1 ” the fractio penis took place immediately after the “Amen." The 



COMMUNION 


« 7 


The /radio panit seems to have taken place before the Lord’s 
prayer up to the time of St. Gregory the Great, who is said to have 



"Libera nos," in which, through the merits of the two Apostles Peter 
and Paul— the mention of the Blessed Virgin and of St. Andrew is 
more recent— and in connection, perhaps, with the kiss of peace ex- 
changed by the faithful at this point, peace is invoked upon the city 
of Rome— a peace so often disturbed in the era of barbarian in- 

The /radio panit, thus separated from its primitive doxology (“Per 
ipjum," etc.), now has no other accompanying formula than the 
priest's acclamation; “Pax Domini sit semper vobiscum." In the 
Middle Ages, when the /radio panit still retained its liturgical im- 
portance at the Pope's Mass, and when the assistant bishops and 
priests aided the Pontiff in performing the rite and placed the par- 
ticles for the Communion of the people in the linen bags held by the 
acolytes, the “schola cantorum,” in order to fill the interval, about the 
lime of Pope Sergius I (687-701), introduced the invocation, “Agnus 
Dei, qui loll it peccata mnndi, miterere nobis." ,w 


The { in of peace is one of the most ancient elements of the liturgy. 
It occurs in all rites, but originally was given at the beginning of the 
Mass of the Faithful, in accordance with the words of our Lord 








Such was the end of the liturgical act of the Holy Sacrifice up to 
the time of the reform of the Missal. The prayer "Placeat liki" grew 
out of private devotion, and the blessing developed from the cere- 
mony just mentioned, when the pope and his retinue retired to the 
sacristy. The forms of the blessing varied until Clement VIII, ia 
r6o-i, determined the exact form for bishops and priests. 

The “Bencdicamus Domino," instead of the “Ite missa est," was 
gradually adopted for penitential days since the eleventh century, 
because on those days the people usually did not leave at once, but 
remained in church for further prayers. 1 ” 


The so-called last Gospel (which is the beginning of St. John’s 
Gospel) forms a very appropriate conclusion of the sacred mystery, 
but it was not officially adopted by the Church until St. Pius V re- 








be used." 1 The sprinkling may be done from the epistle side 
through the church, returning on the Gospel side, or the celebrant 
may stand at the railing" 1 and sprinkle the people three times; to 
the middle, to the right, and to the left. During the antiphon “As- 
perges" the clergy in the sanctuary turn towards the altar."* If the 
bishop is present, the celebrant offers the sprinkler to him and the 
bishop sprinkles himself, the celebrant and his own assistants (if 
there are any); it behooves him to stand during this ceremony."* 
After the prayers arc said, the celebrant, deacon, and subdeacon, 
together with the master of ceremonies, retire to the bench, where the 
cope is exchanged for the chasuble and the maniples are put on. Then 
all return to the altar, genuflect on the lowest step (if the Blessed 
Sacrament is there), and begin the Mass. 
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poral and kisses ihc altar. After which, standing erect, he joins his 
hands and goes towards the Epistle side to commence the Introit, 
without bowing to the cross. 

Kyrie Eleison — Gloria — Prayers 

7. Having arrived opposite the Missal, he commences the In- 
troit aloud, making the Sign of the Cross, and then, joining his 
hands, continues in the same tone of voice. When he says “Gloria 
Patri,” he makes a simple bow to the cross, turning a little towards 
it, without, however, moving bb feet. At the end of the Introit he 
returns to the middle, with hands joined, and, facing the chalice, re- 
cites the “Kyrie" alternately with the server. 

After the last “Kyrie," if there arc no prophecies to be read, and the 
“Gloria" is to be said, the priest disjoins his hands, raises them as high 
as his shoulders, and, without raising his eyes, says the "Gloria in 
excelsis” in the same tone of voice; in saying "Deo,” he joins his 
hands again, making a simple bow to the cross, and remains in that 
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of the altar. In moving the book, he makes a simple bow to the cross, 
and, having adjusted it in its place, returns to tbc middle to say the 
above-named prayer. 

The prayer being over, he goes to the book, with his hands joined, 
his face turned partly towards the Gospel side, and in the same 
loud tone of voice says, “Dominus vobiscum." In saying “Scquen- 
lia” or ''Inilium Sancti Evangclii,” he unclasps his hands, and, with 
his right thumb, and the finger extended, he makes a cross on the 
commencement of the Gospel he is to read, at the same time keeping 
his left hand extended on the Missal. Then with the same thumb he 
forms a cross on his forehead, his lips, and his breast, keeping his left 
hand on his breast. 

After this he joins his hands and reads the Gospel in the same tone 
of voice. If the holy name of Jesus, or any other name at which (ac- 
cording to what has been said before) he is to bow, is mentioned. 


it is made towards the book, with hands supported on the altar. 
After having read the Gospel, the priest, slightly bending over the 
Missal, raises it with both hands and kisses the commencement of the 
same Gospel, saying, in a low voice, “Per evangeliea dicta,” etc. Hav- 
ing kissed the Missal, he replaces it on the stand, and, with both 
hands, shoves it near to the corporal, so that he can conveniently read 
in it thereafter; having rejoined his hands, he now returns to the 
middle of the altar. 


There (if the “Credo” is to be said) he extends his hands, raises 
them (not higher than his shoulders) at the word "Credo,” and 





hand on the alar near 
nodum” with his right hand and places it outside of the corporal. 
With the same hand he removes the pall from the paten and places 
it on the folded veil, or on the corporal against the altar -card. Then, 
taking the paten, upon which lies the large particle of the host, be- 
tween the thumb and the fore-finger of his right hand, he brings it 
opposite to him over and in the middle of the corporal, in line with 
his breast, and takes it with the thumb and fore-finger of his left 
hand, in such a manner that the paten is supported by the four 
fingers equidistant from one another, and the other fingers are 
extended and joined underneath it. After this he raises his eyes, im- 
mediately lowering them on the large particle, and says, "Suscipe, 
Sanctc Pater," etc. 

After the prayer is finished, holding the paten in the same manner, 
but nearer to the corporal, he forms a cross in straight lines of 
about eight inches in length; then, bending the paten towards the 
corporal, he causes the large particle to slide on the middle of the 




tinues (he prayer, taking care to make a simple bow towards the 
cross at the holy name of “Jesus.” It is advisable to absorb with the 
purificator the drops that may have gathered around the cup within 
the chalice. 

This done, he places the chalice near the corporal with his left 
hand, goes to (he middle of the altar, and lays the purificator, folded 
in two, on (hat part of the paten that remains outside the corporal. 
Then, having placed his left hand on the altar, he takes the chalice 
with his right, carries it over the corporal, and places his left hand 
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tended hands as high as his breast, so that both palmj face each other. 
At the “Gratias agamus” he rejoins his hands, without raising them 
any higher. At the “Deo nostro" he looks at the cross and bows. 

When he says, "Vere dignum et justum cat," he again opens his 
hands and holds them as he did during the prayers, until he reaches 
the “Sanctus," etc., whereupon he rejoins his hands, makes a slight 
bow, and says in a moderate voice, “Sanctus, Sanctus," etc, without, 
however, placing his hands upon the altar. At the words, “Bene- 
dictus," etc., he stands erect and blesses himself with the Sign of the 
Cross in the usual manner. 

From the Canon to the Consecration • 

14. After the sign of the cross, the priest raises his hands as high 
as his shoulders, and his eyes to the cross, lowering them imme- 
diately. Then, joining his hands, he places them on the edge of the 
altar and bows profoundly, saying, “Te igitur," in a low voice. At the 
words, “ac petimus," he extends his hands upon the altar and kisses 
it. Then, standing erect, with hands joined, at the words, “Hacc 
dona," etc., he makes three signs of the cross on the offerings, say- 
ing at the first, "haec dona," at the second, “hacc muncra," and at the 
third, “hacc sancta sacrificia illibata;” then, having extended his 
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before, he leans with his elbows on the edge of the altar, bends his 
head, and distinctly and reverently, holding the host with thumbs 
and fore-fingers, pronounces the words of consecration, saying, "Hoc 
est enim Corpus meum." 

After uttering these words, while continuing to hold the Sacred 



a perpendicular line over the corporal, a little higher than his head, 
so that the people may adore it; then, without stopping, he slowly 
lowers it towards the corporal, on which he replaces it with his right 
hand in its former position; having placed his hands on the altar, the 
thumbs and fore-fingers being united, he makes another genu- 
flection. 

After rising, he uncovers the chalice, takes the pall with the fore- 
and middle fingers of his right hand, and, having purified his fingers 
by rubbing them over the cup of the chalice, says, "Simili mode 






for whom lie desires lo pray. 


After the “Memento" he raises his head, and, having extended 
his hands as before, continues, “Ipsis Domine," etc. At “Per cundem 
Christum,” he again joins his hands; and, though the Holy Name 
is not mentioned here, makes a simple bow. 


it. Having raised his head and placed his left hand on the corporal, 
he strikes his breast with the last three lingers of his right hand, say- 



At “Per Christum Dominum nostrum” he joins his hands as 
usual, without saying “Amen”; continuing with joined hands, “Per 
quern,” etc, to “creas,” after which he places his left hand on the 
corporal, and with his right hand makes three crosses on the chalice 
and the Host conjointly; the first at “sanctificas,” the second at 
“vivificas,” and the third at "bcncdicis et pracstas nobis.” 

Holding the foot of the chalice with his left hand, he uncovers it 
with his right, and, having placed his hands on the corporal, makes 
a genuflection. Then, standing erect, he picks up the Host with the 
thumb and fore-finger of his right hand, and, having brought it over 
the chalice, forms with the Host— within the cup, but without touch- 
ing it— three crosses, at the same lime holding the chalice with his 
left hand, and saying: "Per ipsum, et cum ipso, et in ipso.” Upon 
bringing the Sacred Host out of the chalice, he makes two more 
crosses at the words, “Est tibi Deo Palri omnipotent, in unitate 





corporal, places the purificator at some distance from the corporal 
at the Epistle side, holding his left hand during this action on the 
corporal. Then, having taken the paten between the fore- and middle 
fingers, he holds it upright, with its edge resting near the corporal 
and the concave part towards the Sacred Host and says, "Libera 
nos," etc. In pronouncing “Mariae" he bows to the book. In saying, 
“Petro et Paulo," he places his left hand under his breast, and, hold- 
ing the paten with his right, makes with it the Sign of the Cross on 
himself, at the same time saying, “Da propitius paccm in diebus 




a loud (one of voice: “Agnus Dei, qui tollis pcccata mundi." He 
places his left hand on the corporal and strikes his breast with the 
three fingers of his right hand that have not touched the Sacred 
Host, saying, “miserere nobis." In the same manner (without join- 
ing the hands), he strikes his breast again at the second “miserere 
nobis,” and once more at the "dona nobis paccm.” Then, having 
joined his hands and placed them as usual on the edge of the altar, 
but not on the corporal, he says, in a low voice, with his eyes fixed 
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Standing erect, he placet one part of the Sacred Host on the other; 
then, with the thumb and fore-finger of his right hand, having taken 
both parts of the Host, thus joined at the bottom, he forms a per- 
pendicular cross, at the same time holding the paten under it. He 
docs not raise the Host so high as to allow the people to see it, nor 
does he pass the limits of the paten in drawing the transverse line. 







ving risen, he takes the biretta pi 
he leaves the altar, says the anthci . 

—the whole of it if the Mass is of the double rite, or only the initial 
words if the Mass is semi-double, to which, in Paschal time, he adds 
“Alleluia." Then he says the “Benedicite.” 1,7 

On arriving in the sacristy, the priest makes a low bow to the 
cross or other image, places the chalice on the sacristy table, takes 
oil his biretta and divests. In taking off his vestments, he observes 
the contrary order from that observed in vesting; thus, in removing 
the alb, he draws off the left sleeve first, then passes the alb over his 
head, and, lastly, draws off the right sleeve. He kisses the cross on the 
stole, maniple, and amice, as he did when vesting. 

He may wash his hands in the sacristy, though there is no rubric 

5 a. high mass ,M 




live) and should prepare themselves for the respective pans they 
have to sing. 


The subdeacon prepares the chalice, as stated, carries it to the cre- 
dence, where he removes the burse, places the veil over the chalice in 
such a way that the ends hang down equally on both sides, and over 
this he places the burse. He then returns to the sacristy. 

2. The vestments for the celebrant and ministers are laid out on 





subdeacon have iheir heads covered. If the sacristy is behind the altar, 
the exit from the sacristy is made on the gospel side, the return on the 
epistle side. There is no rubric prescribing that either the celebrant 
alone, or the celebrant with deacon and subdeacon, should bless 
themselves with Holy Water as they leave the sacristy. 1 *' 

5. When the procession arrives in the sanctuary, all should, if space 
permits, stand in a straight line; otherwise the thurifer with the 
acolytes takes his place behind the celebrant, deacon, and subdeacon. 
These three take off the biretta and genuflect in piano, if the Blessed 
Sacrament is preserved on the altar; if not, the celebrant makes an 








deacon sand behind him, bow at “Deo," and ihcn, without a rever- 
ence, go to the right and left of the celebrant, with whom they re- 
cite the remainder of the Gloria. At the words "adoramus te, 1 ' “gratias 
agimus," ‘'Jesu Chrise," “suscipe dcprccationem nosiram,” “Jesu 
Chrise," all three bow to the cross, and at the end, at the words 
“Cum sancto Spiritu," they sign themselves with the large cross. The 






who during or towards the end of the last oration receives the epis- 
tolary from the master of ceremonies or from an acolyte. He holds 
the book with both hands at the lower corners or sides, with the open 
edge to his left, and at the conclusion of the oration proceeds to the 
middle of the sanctuary, accompanied by the master of ceremonies 
on his left. Having genuflected and saluted the choir (clergy), he 
reads the epistle in a distinct and loud voice, closes the book with 
the edge to his left, genuflects at the middle of the altar, salutes the 
clergy, and returns to the epistle side, where he kneels on the edge 
of the platform and kisses the celebrant’s hand. Arising, he hands 
the book to the master of ceremonies. 
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the platform, and turns the book for the convenience of the celebrant, 
leaving sufficient room to spread the corporal. If the choir sings the 
“Adjuva nos," the "Veni Sancte Spiritus,’’ etc., the subdeacon kneels 
on the edge of the platform at the celebrant's left until all is finished. 

After the subdcacon has sung the epistle, the celebrant places his 
hand on the missal, to be kissed by the subdeacon, and then gives 
him the blessing; afterwards he goes to the middle, says “Munda cor 


meum,” turns to the missal and reads the gospel. After reading it, 
however, he does not kiss the book, nor does he say, “Per cvangclica,” 



gelium suum: In nomine Patris, et Pilii, ct Spiritus Sancti. Amen.” 
In saying “In nomine," he makes the Sign of the Cross over the 
deacon and then places his hand on the book to be kissed by the 
latter. 

When the deacon goes down the steps, the celebrant retires to the 
epistle side and remains turned to the altar, with his hands joined, 
until the deacon begins to sing the gospel; then he turns towards the 
deacon, makes the usual signs of the cross at the words “Sequcntia,” 


name of Mary and of the saint whose feast is celebrated. When the 
subdeacon offers him the missal, he kisses it, saying, “Per cvangclica,” 
and remains in the same place till he is incensed by the deacon. 

The deacon, as soon as the last prayer is ended, goes to the cele- 
brant's right on the upper step, and at the end of the epistle, which 
the celebrant reads in a low voice, the deacon answers, “Deo gratias,” 
and remains there until the celebrant begins the Gospel. On notice 
from the master of ceremonies, he goes down to the floor, receives 
from him the missal and holds it on a level with his eyes, the open 
edge being on his left He salmes the clergy, first on the epistle, then 
on the Gospel side, and then goes up to the middle of the altar, makes 






where the gospel is to be sung; then he gives the subdcacon the open 
missal and, with hands joined, intones the "Dominus vobiseum.” 
After the "Sequential placing his left hand upon the book, with his 
right thumb he makes the Sign of the Cross on the beginning of the 
gospel, and then on his forehead, lips, and breast, putting his left 
hand upon his breast. Then he takes the censer and incenses the 
book, first in the middle, then at his right, and lastly at his left. He 
returns the censer and sings the gospel with joined hands, bowing 
and genuflecting whenever it is prescribed. Having finished the gos- 
pel, he points out the text to the subdcacon, and incenses the celcbranc 
thrice, as usual, from the gospel side, making a low bow before and 
after. If the deacon wears the "planeta plicata," he should take it off 
after having come down from the upper step, and put on the large 
stole, which he wears till the Postcommunion. 

The acolytes stand on cither side of the subdcacon, holding lighted 
candlesticks upright; they never bow or genuflect. The thurifer 
stands on the left of the deacon, gently swinging the censer, while the 
master of ceremonies stands on his right. 

to. The rubrics of the Mass provide for a sermon after the gospel, 
but under the conditional clause, “si autem sit pracdicandum.” If no 
sermon is preached, the celebrant, after having been incensed by the 
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it "Jesum Christum” and “Adoratur,” and sign themselves at “Vitam 
venturi sacculi. Amen.” Then they betake themselves to their seats 


■ viam breviorem.” 



and sits down. Towards the end of the Credo, at the words ”Et vitam" 
or a little before, all return to the altar, as at the Gloria. 


In the three Masses on Christmas day and on the feast of the An- 
nunciation, even if this feast is not then celebrated, all kneel when 
the choir sings "Incarnatus est.” 

When the deacon goes for the burse, the subdeacon rises and stands 
with his biretta in his hand until the deacon has passed with the 
burse and bowed to the celebrant; then he sits down and puts on his 
biretta. A little before the deacon returns to sit down, the subdeacon 
rises, bows with him to the celebrant, and again sits down. 
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celebrant, and proceeds as at the Introit. 


the deacon, betakes himself to the gosptd side in order to remove the 
missal stand, which he holds standing on the floor, until the gospel 
side is incensed. Thereupon he replaces the missal stand on the 
altar. 

Then follows the incensing of the choir, concerning which custom 
allows considerable latitude. 

a) The deacon, together with the thurifer who carries the incense 
boat (and, if the choir is far distant, also the censer) and is at the 
right hand of the deacon, makes a genuflection before the middle of 
the altar, in piano. Then both turn to the edge of the sanctuary and 
salute the choir. 1 *’ 

b) The persons to be incensed are the following, in the order 
mentioned. 

aa) The bishops or prelates present in the choir; 

bb) The canons supposed to be present in rochet; 

cc) The rest of the clergy, viz., the beneficiaries of every class, the 
clerics in higher and minor orders; 

dd) The seminarians, provided they assist in surplice; 

ee) The subdeacon. All these are incensed by the deacon. 

ff) The acolytes: 

gg) The people, who are incensed by the thurifer. 

c ) The place from which the canons and clergy arc incensed, is the 
middle of the choir. Bishops or prelates should be incensed in front 
of their place or stall. There is a rule that the side on which the 





with stroke or jerk. Consequently, of the persons named above: 
aa) The celebrant receives three ductus; 
bb) The bishop three ductus; 

cc) The canons two ductus (but canons of collegiate churches re- 
ceive only one); 

dd) If the bishop is present, the abbot receives only two ductus; 
cc) All the rest of the clergy receive only one; 
ff) The alumni or seminarians receive three swings, but per 
ntodum unius personae, viz., as if they were but one person, so that, 
if they are divided on two sides, each side receives three ductus. 
gg) The subdeacon receives two swings; 
hh) The people receive three swings, like the seminarians, 
c) With regard to the bows to be made by the one who incenses 
and by those who arc incensed, there is no unanimity among authors. 







the altar, genuflects in piano, and then goes to the railing to incense 
the people. This is done by swinging the censer first in the middle, 
then to the left, and lastly to the right. Then, having bowed to the 
people and the choir (?), he returns before the altar, genuflects in 
piano, and repairs to the sacristy. 

The celebrant having been incensed by the deacon, immediately 
after the incensing of the altar is offered water and a towel by the 
acolytes, who pour the water over his thumbs and fore-fingers (or 
hands after incensing) into a saucer. 

13. During the Prelace deacon and subdeacon stand behind the 
celebrant in a straight line; at the words . . dicentes” both come 
up to the platform, the deacon to the right, the subdeacon to the left 
side of the celebrant, and together with him recite the "Sanctus'' 
and the “Bcncdictus,” at the recital of which latter the deacon makes 
the Sign of the Cross and genuflects on the edge of the platform, 
going to the left of the celebrant. The subdeacon, after having recited 
the “Sanctus," descends from the platform and stands in piano with 
the veiled paten. 

When the bell has been rung at the Sanctus, the thurifer, with the 
acolytes or at least two torch-bearers, comes into the sanctuary. The 
torches remain lighted until after the Elevation, or, if Communion 







From the Elevation to the Pater Nosier 

17. Immediately after the Elevation the deacon betakes himself to 
the left side of the celebrant. While passing over, he genuflects on the 
edge of the platform in the middle— not on either side of the cele- 
brant. On the left he assists the celebrant in turning the leaves of 






said, “ope misericordiae tuae," he places the sacred Host on the paten, 
the deacon uncovers the chalice, and both genuflect. After the “Haee 
commixtio," the celebrant cleanses his fingers and the deacon covers 
the chalice. When the celebrant has sung “Pax Domini,” the sub- 
deacon genuflects on the lowest altar-step and comes up to the plat- 
form to the left of the celebrant. Celebrant, deacon, and subdcacon 
genuflect, bow towards the Blessed Sacrament, fold their hands, and 
in an audible tone of voice recite the “Agnus Dei." The celebrant 
then joins his hands, places them on the edge of the altar, and recites 
the first of the prayers before Communion. 

20. After the last “Agnus Dei,” the deacon kneels on the right side 
of the celebrant; the subdeacon genuflects and goes to the place from 







subdcacon change places, and passing behind the celebrant, genu- 
flect in the middle of the altar, the deacon carrying the Missal to the 


epistle side. 

Postcommunion and Dismissal of the Faithful 
21. After the celebrant has taken the last ablution and placed the 
chalice on the corporal, the subdeacon purifies the chalice with the 
puriheator outside the corporal towards the gospel side, extends the 
purifleator over the cup, as before, and places the paten and pall on 
it. Having folded the corporal with both hands, and taken the burse 
with his right, he puts the corporal into it, and lays it on the middle 
of the altar. Then he covers the chalice with the veil, on which he 
places the burse, and, taking the chalice at the knob with his left 
hand, and placing the right flat on the burse, he descends from the 
platform with a right turn to the middle of the lowest altar step, and 





of the Gospel begins, and genuflects at the words, “El Verbum caro." 

22 . After the "Ite missa est" (or “Benedicamus”), whilst the cele- 
brant is saying the “Placeat," the subdeacon goes up to the second 
Step, kneels on the edge of the platform at the words “Benedicat 
vos," and, bowing, receives the blessing. He rises and goes to the 
Gospel side, where he holds the card for the celebrant, or attends to 



makes a genuflection, lakes the book to the gospel side, and kneels 
down at the left of the deacon to receive the blessing. After the bless- 
ing he rises and attends at the celebrant's left, making the Sign of 
the Cross, genuflecting, etc.; at the end of the Gospel he closes the 
Missal and laves it where it is. 

After the Gospel, the deacon goes to the right of the celebrant, 
bows to the cross, at a sign from the master of ceremonies, descends 
with the rest below the steps, makes a genuflection, salutes the clergy 
if they remain in the sanctuary, presents the biretta to the celebrant 
after kissing first the biretta and then the hand of the celebrant. 





omitted whenever the conventual, though only a low. Mass is said 
—on the First Friday of the month in honor of the Sacred Heart; 
on the First or General Communion Day; on Confirmation and 
Ordination Day; in the Nuptial Mass ( pro tponiit): provided that 
such a low Mass is celebrated with some solemnity or immediately 
followed by some sacred function or devotion. 101 

d) But the prayers may not be omitted by the priest who says 
(low) Mass in a chapel of religious, because of their pious exercises 
or approaching Communion (on another altar). 10 ’ 

j. These prayers must be recited immediately after the last Gospel, 
so that no other devotion, no matter how short, nor the distribution 














(hat any cleric may read [he epistle, provided he has received first 
tonsure. 3 ” At the end of the reading he does not kiss the hand of 
the celebrant. 

What the servers who go by the name of acolytes should do, is 
more or less a matter of private or subjective opinion, except so far 
as stated by the rules of the Missal for Low Masses. These may be 
summed up as follows: 
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for the incense, then descends in planum, genuflects, goes to the 
gospel side and hands the censer to the celebrant, who returns it to 



the chair, the acolytes, and the people. (This may be done in different 
sequence— first the choir, then the people, and then the acolytes, if 
there is a choir of clergy). 


As for inccnsation, the S.C. of Rites grants the faculty to all bishops 







BEFORE 



middle to either side of the altar; and when he goes from either side 
to the middle, with this difference, that when he goes from the mid- 
dle, he first kisses the altar or performs the prescribed action, and 
then makes the genuflection, this being the last thing to be done. 
When he leaves either side to go to the middle, he first makes the 
genuflection, then kisses the altar or performs whatever other duty 
may be prescribed. 

Deacon and subdcacon make a genuflection after the celebrant has 
intoned the "Gloria” or "Credo" and when ascending the platform 
to recite the “Sanctus.” This simple genuflection is made in the 
place where they stand. When they move together with the celebrant, 
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privilege may be used, was stated.” 1 There is another class of ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries who enjoy the privilege of using pontificals, 
viz.. Monsignori of a certain rank, or by special privilege.” 3 Pius X 
complained of an “excessive use of pontifical insignia and preroga- 
tives” and issued a Motu Proprio ("Inter multipliers," Feb. 15, 1905), 
wherein he regulated the use of pontificals by Monsignori. 3 ** A 
bishop may perform pontifical functions which require the use of 
crozier and mitre even in exempt churches of his diocese. Outside 
his diocese a bishop needs cither the express (or at least reasonably 
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How often prelates, especially bishops, are obliged to pontificate, 
is not determined by law. It chiefly depends on the number of the 
clergy as well as on local conditions and the judgment of the bishop. 
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ablution, before reading the "Communio.'’ If the server is not a 
cleric, the bishop himself covers and uncovers the chalice, pours in 
the wine and water, and so forth. 

At the “Sit nomen,” etc, the bishop makes the Sign of the Cross 

with his thumb on the breast, then from the forehead to the breast and 

shoulders, in the usual way, saying “Adjutorium." At the “Benedicat 

vos" he raises his eyes and hands, extends and joins the latter, inclines 
his head and, turning to the people, blesses them first on the cpisde 
side, then in the middle, and finally on the gospel side. After the 
last Gospel he descends in planum, where he bows (genuflects) be- 
fore and after divesting. He does not wash his hands after Mass. 

If the bishop celebrates Mass at an altar where the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is exposed, he vests and divests in the sacristy and wears his 
birata as far as the entrance to the sanctuary or chapel; or he vests at 
a credence, somewhat removed from the altar. At this Mass he does 

In Masses for the dead, the bishop takes the maniple immediately 
after the cincture, saying, “Merear,” etc. He gives no blessing except 
after wishing his hands before vesting. 

. On special occasions, as at ordinations or the like, if the bishop 
vests pontifically for Low Mass, he does so at the faldstool. After 
ascending the altar at the “Aufer a nobis,” etc, be kisses the text of 
the Gospel. At the “Lavabo” he wears the mitre. At the Blessing he 
takes mitre and pastoral staff. After the Blessing, he begins the last 
Gospel without mitre and staff, saying, “Initium,” etc, and, having 
received mitre and staff, continues the Gospel as he proceeds to the 
faldstool. If it is a proper Gospel, he reads it in full at the altar. 


S V OONVXNTVAL MASS 

A conventual Mass is one sung or said in an ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion. Conventual (from the Latin word “conventus") signifies a 
body of ecclesiastics of the secular or religious clergy who recite the 
Divine Office in common and sing the Holy Sacrifice as a culmina- 




CONVENTUAL 



gh Mass, besides 

other Masses to be celebrated according to the rubrics of the Masses 
or the laws of foundation. A Low Mass may be celebrated as conven- 
tual Mass by the hebdomadarian, if the bishop, or another bishop in 
his place, sings a pontifical Mass in the church." 285 The term "chap- 
ter" is here limited to cathedral and collegiate chapters. 

Concerning religious the Code says: "Mass corresponding to the 
office of the day according to the rubrics must be celebrated daily in 
institutes of men and also, where possible, in institutes of women." 1,1 
This is now the written law, while formerly it was more or less 
merely a custom. The law obliges all male orders and congregations, 
and also religious societies of men without vows, unless the constitu- 
tions of these latter societies direct otherwise. 28 ’ 

The text of the law does not call for a High Mass, in fact, the 
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only, corresponding (o the office of the day, and at the time pre- 
scribed by the rubrics. . . . Whether this Mass is read or chanted, 
the commemoration of a simple feast or octave must be omitted on 
feasts of the first and second class. . . . They arc permitted to ccle- 



and Octave days, and on the Vigil of Epiphany, the Conventual Mass 
is said after Tierce. 


2. On all feasts of simple rank and on all ferial (not penitential) 
days, also from Scptuagesima to Ash Wednesday (exclusive) and on 
the Vigil of the Ascension, the Mass is said after the recital of Sext. 

3. On all the ferial days of Advent and Lent, on the Ember Days 
(even those of Pentecost), and on all Vigil Days on which the law of 
fasting would oblige or is dispensed with, after None. 

4. The Conventual Requiem Mass is said after Prime. 

5. Votive Masses are celebrated after None.”' 


$5- vonva masses 




VOTIVE MASSES 






of the Seven Dolors of (he B. V. Mary or of any canonized Saint con- 
tained in the Roman Martyrology may be taken. If the canonized 
Saint has a Mina Propria, the formulary for the latter should be 
used; if it has no such Propnum, the formulary in the Commune 
Sanctorum is to be employed. If the Saint is not inserted in die 
Calendar (Ordo), the formulary is taken from the “Commune.” 





7. In parish churches in which only one Mass is celebrated, thi 
Votive Nuptial Mass is prohibited on the Rogation Days, if the pre 
cession is held, and only commemoration of the Nuptial Mass cai 
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Class, any privileged ferial, Vigil or Octave day,” 1 the Day of the 
Purification of the D. V. Mary, the Vigil of Epiphany, and All Souls’ 
Day. It is also prohibited in churches in which there exists the obliga- 
tion of a Conventual Mass, which cannot be satisfied by another 
priest; in parish churches in which there is only one Mass on holy- 
days of obligation, even though suppressed. In these cases the Con- 
ventual or parochial Mass is said as a Solemn Votive Mass, and the 





1 (or respectively fourth) place, the n: 
St. Joseph, if the Votive Mass of St. , 

itted as stated in the table, but if the ' 
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f) In Masses with a "Gloria,” the priest says or sings the “Ite missa 
ot" instead of the "Benedicamus.” 

g) Concerning the “Last Gospel,” which formerly was always that 
of St. John,’* 7 a new rule was introduced. This reads: The Last Gos- 
pel in Votive Masses is that of St. John— unless a commemoration was 
made in this Votive Mass of a Sunday, a Ferial Day which has its 
own Proper Mass, a Vigil, or the Octave of Epiphany, Easter, and 
Pentecost, or of any feast that has a strictly proper Gospel. Such 
strictly proper Gotpeh are prescribed for: (a) all feasts of our Lord 
except Dedication; (b) all feasts of the Blessed Virgin except the As- 
sumption; (c) all feasts of Archangels and Guardian Angels; (d) the 
feasts of St. John the Baptist and St. Joseph; (e) the feast of the 
Twelve Apostles; (f) the feasts of the Holy Innocents, of St. Mary 
Magdalen, of St. Martha, the Commemoration of all the Holy Popes; 
(g) all Votive Masses of the first list, viz., which may be taken in place 
of the Conventual Mass, but not the others (ad diverra ) . 3 ** 

This rule holds good for all Votive Masses. No Sequence is said 
in any Votive Mass. 

C) The rubrics for the Solemn Votive Mast are: 

t. Only one prayer is said, unless it is sung on a feast of the Second 
Class, or on a Sunday, or on a privileged Ferial or Octave Day. Be- 
sides the "oratia imperata," if it is pro re gravi, must be added. 

a. “Gloria" and “Credo” are said, but no Sequence. 

3. The Preface to be said is that of the Votive Mass, if it has a 
proper Preface, even during a privileged Octave. If, however, there 
is a proper “Communicantes” during the Octave, this must be said 
in a Solemn Votive Mass, even though the Preface of the Octave has 
not been said. But if the Votive Mass has no proper Preface, the 
Preface of the Sunday, or of the Feast first commemorated, or of the 
Octave occurring, or of the season, or the common Preface, is said. 3 ** 

4. The festive (solemn) tone is to be used for the prayers, the 
Preface, the “Pater nosier," the "lie missa esi," and if the Mass is cele- 
brated in violet vestments, also for the "Benedicamus Domino." 

D) Privileged Masses are said like those of the double rite. There- 




Last Gospel of the Mass of the impeded Feast. 


E) The Mass of the Sacred Heart is said with "Gloria" and 
“Credo”; a commemoration is made only of a Feast of the Second 
Class, or Feria Major, but a Collect prescribed by the Ordinary pro 
re gravi must be said. The Mass to be said is the new Mass of the 
Sacred Heart (“Cogitaiiones Cordis ejus")— there is a special Offer- 
tory and Communion for the Easter season— with the proper Preface. 
Outside the Easter season, the Alleluia is omitted at the Introit, the 
Offertory, and the Communion. The color of the vestments is white. 
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keynote of peace, light, and hope. Peace or repose arc wished to the 
jouls by the living Church as opposed to the pains of Purgatory. The 
Church, in whose peaceful communion the faithful died, has the key 
to the treasury whence peace may drop forth. Light is the abode of 
Cod. The cry for light, therefore, is a petition for admission to the 
beatific vision.*" 1 Hope is reposed in Christ, as expressed strongly in 
the Preface. Christ has conquered death, and He comes glorified in 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, even as He will come in majesty and 
power to raise the dead to life on the last day. 

There remains to be explained the idea of the Offertory (and also 
of the Office and exequies). The fate of a faithful Christian is sealed 
at his death. Why, then, this cry for liberation? Some have found the 
explanation in that the Church celebrates the day of death (dies 
obit us), or, more accurately, the dying moment of the faithful de- 
parted. The Judge stands at the gate expecting the soul as it were, 
and therefore the Church requests Him to be propitious and, in 
virtue of the atoning Sacrifice, to admit the parting soul to light and 
rest. ,,: Another interpretation was proposed, if we are not mistaken, 
by Cardinal Wiseman. He looked upon the service for the dead as a 
grand drama, intended less for the dead than as an earnest warning 
for the living. This thought is forcibly brought home in the Sequence, 
and also in the Offertory.*” The Introit, "Requiem," is not Biblical, 
but the “lux perpetua" reminds us of the Martyrs’ Mass in Easter 
time. The verse is taken from Ps. 64, which is a harvest song, allud- 
ing to the Divine Harvester, who reaps the fruit of His bounteous 
redemption.*" 4 

Even well meaning Catholics sometimes ask: what is the use of 
having a solemn High Mass for the dead? The answer is intimated 
by the Psalmist when he says: "The sacrifice of praise shall glorify 
me: and there is the way by which I will shew him the salvation of 
God" (Ps. 49, 23). The more God is honored and praised, the readier 
He is to grant mercy and bestow blessings. Hence a High Mass, in 
which God is more eminently glorified, should bring more abun- 
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dint fruits to the deported souls than a Low Mass.”* The essence 
of the sacrifice is, of course, the same; yet the additional accidental 
honor voluntarily and cheerfully offered must needs be acceptable 
to God. 



i. At the beginning of the Mass the priest, having made the Sign 
of the Cross and said the “Introibo,” omitting the psalm “Judica" 
and the "Gloria Patri," says: “Adjutorium,” again making the Sign 
of the Cross. 

a. He does not make the Sign of the Cross at the Introit, but, hav- 
ing placed his left haod on the altar, with the extended right hand 
makes the Sign of the Cross on the Missal. Instead of "Gloria Patri,” 
he says, "Requiem acternam.” 

3. At the "Munda cor meum,” the “Jube Domnc” with the 
“Dominus sit” are omitted. After the Gospel the celebrant does not 
kiss the book, nor does he say, “Per cvangelica.” 

4. While saying, "Deus qui humanac,” he does not bless the water; 
at the end of the Psalm “Lavabo” he omits the "Gloria Patri,” with- 
out substituting anything in its place. 

5. At the “Agnus Dei," instead of saying "miserere nobis,” he 
says, "Dona eis requiem”; and the third time he says "Dona cis 
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iroit, Gradual, Tract, Offertory, Communio, and Rcquiescant in 
pace, retain the plural form. 


1. The black vestments are put on with the usual prayers. The 
bench or chairs arc not covered; the antcpendium is black (unless the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved on the altar, when it should be violet), 
the chalice is not covered with the long veil, because it is not used 
by the subdcacon. If clerics are present, candles may be prepared for 
them, to be distributed at the Epistle and to be used at the Gospel, at 
the Elevation, and at the absolution.™* The candles should be of 
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wiili him; then the subdeacon returns to his place below the steps, 
while the' deacon goes to the left of the celebrant to attend to the 


16. At the words "Quam oblationem" the deacon goes to the right 
of the celebrant, and the subdeacon to the epistle side, where he 
kneels on the step, receives the thurible from the censer-bearer, and 



after the celebrant has received communion. 


17. At the words, “Dimitte nobis,” the deacon makes a genuflection 
and goes up to the right of the celebrant, to give him the paten. 

18. A little before the celebrant says “Agnus Dei,” the subdeacon 
makes a genuflection and goes to the left of the celebrant; he makes a 
genuflection with the others, who, bowing profoundly towards the 
Blessed Sacrament, say the “Agnus Dei” without striking their 

19. After the “Agnus Dei,” the deacon and subdeacon exchange 
places, making a genuflection both before and after; the “Pax" is not 
given; but the rest is as usual. 


20. After the last “Dominus vobiscum," the deacon, without turn- 
ing to the people, sings, “Requiescant in pace" (always in the plural). 
The celebrant, likewise turned towards the altar, says the same words 






postponed or the body eould not be brought to church. When the 
corpse is already buried, the funeral Mass may be celebrated within 
two days from the day of death, and still be called a funeral Mass 
in the liturgical sense— “in die obitus”— as if the body were pres- 

Such a funeral Mass is prohibited by the rubrics on the following 
days: Christmas, Epiphany, the three last days of Holy Week, Easter 
Sunday,* 0 ® Ascension, Pentecost, Trinity Sunday, Corpus Christ!, 
Immaculate Conception, Annunciation (March 25 or the day to 
which the feast is transferred), St. Michael's Day (Sept. 29), John the 
Baptist, St. Joseph (March 19 or the day to which the feast is trans- 
ferred), Solemnity of St. Joseph, SS. Peter and Paul, All Saints; on 
the Sunday to which the external solemnity of any of these feasts is 
transferred (in which case the funeral Mass is permitted on the 
feast itself); on the Feast of the titular saint of the church from 
which the funeral is to be held; on the Feast of the Dedication of the 
church from which the funeral is to be held or its anniversary; on 
the Feast of the principal patron of the place; on the Feast of the 
Holy Founder of the Order or Congregation (for the churches of 
religious only) ; on the Feast of the titular saint of the Order or Con- 
gregation (for the churches of religious only); on the Sunday to 
which the external solemnity of these feasts is transferred by the ru- 




If a corpse has been buried, but is exhumed in order to be brought 
to its final resting place, the privilege of the funeral Mass cannot be 
applied, but only that of the third or seventh or thirtieth Day. 303 The 
funeral Mass is, as a rule, supposed to be a "cantata," i. e., solemn, or 
at least simply sung. However, it may be a "Ucta" or low Mass if those 
who have the funeral Mass said are poor ^"paupcres"). M, With the 
exception, therefore, of the days mentioned above, either a High 
or low Requiem Mass may be celebrated on any day of the year. 

II. PRIVILEGED REQUIEMS 

A privileged Requiem is one which has some special connection 
with the burial of a deceased person. This connection may concern 
either a certain day or a certain place, 
i. The days here concerned are the third, seventh, thirtieth, and 



feast of the Sacred Hart. Whenever this Mass is prohibited, it ms 
provided it is a High Mass, be cither anticipated or transferred to 
day when it is not prohibited. 

2 . Privileged Masses may be said, according to the rubrics: “• 
a) In any church or public oratory where the funeral is held, 1c 
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lion; all least clays of the First and Second Class, even though trans- 
ferred; and all privileged ferial days, vigils, and octaves. 

To reduce these somewhat complicated rules to a brief formula, it 
may be said: Funeral Masses arc allowed on all days from Second 
Class feasts down to simple or memorial days; privileged Masses are 
allowed on all days (except Sundays) from the double feasts, either 
major or minor; w# down to simple or memorial days, provided the 
ferial days or octaves included in this list are not privileged (which 
the Ordo indicates). This privilege is also granted to the private 
chapels of Cardinals, bishops, and other prelates who enjoy the favor 
of a private oratory 


lit. ORDINARY REQUIEM MASSES (MISSAE QUOTIDIAN AE) 
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Muse* ire permitted on ill days of semi-double or inferior rank. 

Besides, even during Lent, a missa quoridiana may be said on every 

first free day of the week, viz., one not impeded by a double, an 

Ember or a vigil day, with the exception of Holy Week.* 11 


The “New Missal for the Dead" contains six formularies: (t) 
three for All Souls' Day; (a) one for the day of death or burial (“in 
die obitus seu depositions defuncti”); (3) one for the anniversary; 
(4) one for daily Masses for the deceased. 

1. On All Souls' Day three Masses may be said by every priest in 
the order in which they are given in the Missal. The First Mass is to 

be said by a priest who celebrates the High Mass on this day, and 

who, in this case, has the privilege of anticipating the Second and 

Third Masses. 

The First Mass, furthermore, is to be celebrated for the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, both on the day of death or burial, and on the an- 
niversary. It is to be celebrated likewise for deceased cardinals, 
bishops and priests, with the respective principal proper prayers 
given among the “Orationes Diversae." 

2. The formulary prescribed for the “dies obitus seu depositions" 
is to be used: 

a) On the day of death or burial (and on the day of receiving the 
news of death) of lay persons and clerics who were not priests. 

b) On the third, seventh, and thirtieth day after the death (or 
burial) of any of the above-named, with the prayer assigned at the end 
of this Mass. 


3. The formulary for the anniversary is to be used on the an- 
niversary of the death or burial of lay persons and clerics who were 
not priests, and on all anniversaries in the broader sense of the term, 
but with the proper orations (see below). 

<• 7*“ l,a _ f “' n “W b to be used for all other occasions, except 
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i. On All Soul i Day ihc three Masses are to be said as prir 
in the Missal, with one prayer only, except in ease of a funeral M 
as stated above. If a priest wishes to say only one Mass on this < 
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name or designation is not stated by the donor, or is unknown, the 
oration is "Deiis, veniae largitor.” " T 
II a priest wishes to say more than three orations in a low Mass, 
he has to add two or four more, viz., make it five or seven, unless the 
Ordinary has ordered an "oratio imperata pro defunctis,” in which 
case this is the second-last oration, the “Fidelium" always taking the 
last place. 

The “Dies irae” is said in all High Masses of Requiem, and all low 
Masses with one oration only. In low Masses with three orations it 
may either be recited or omitted. 11 ' 

J 7. suss tN axothzx caruncH (m ecclesia auena) 


The general rule is that the Mass should correspond with the Office 




calendar of the respective cardinal or bishop. In strictly private ora- 
tories the celebrant must follow his own calendar.”* 

Regulars who have governed a parish church habitually, or at least 
for a long time, may use their own calendar in this church; but if they 
have only temporary charge of an oratory, whether public or semi- 
public, they have to follow the diocesan calendar. Thus regulars who 
act as temporary chaplains of hospitals or schools must accommodate 
themselves to the diocesan calendar, it this calendar is used in those 

Not only nuns ( moniales ), but also the Sisters of the Third Order 
of St. Francis aggregated to any of the three male branches (Brown 
Franciscans, Conventuals, Capuchins), are entitled to follow the 
calendar of their respective Order. Therefore, not only priests of that 
Order, but all others, secular and regular, must follow the calendar 
of these semi-public oratories.”’ This holds with regard to all nuns 
who say the full Office.* 1 * Therefore a priest, secular or regular, 
who acts as a chaplain or confessor for a Dominican convent, must 
follosv the calendar of the Dominicans in saying Mass .” 1 If a cathe- 
dral church is entrusted to the care of religious who reside and hold 
their choir service and other functions there, the religious must fol- 
11 ' ' hurch.”* 
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1M CHANGEABLE PABTS OP THE MASS 

There are certain parti of the Man formulary which change 
according to the character or rank of a feast. Some, like the Gloria 
and the Credo, are unchangeable as 10 their wording, but are either 
said or omitted in accordance with the rubrics. The changeable parts 
are: the lntroit, the Gloria, the orations (commemorations), the 
Epistle, the Gradual, the Tract, the Sequence, the Gospel, the Offer- 
tory, the Secreta, the Preface, the Communicantes, the Communio 
and Postcommunio, the lie Missa est, and the Last Gospel. Some of 
these undergo only slight changes, while others arc surrounded by a 
more or less complicated apparatus. 

I. The Introil varies according to the feast, but usually consists of 
an antiphon and a versicle with the “Gloria Patri," etc. After the anti- 
phon two “Alleluias" are added during Easter tide. Otherwise no Al- 
leluia is said, unless the formulary of the Mass expressly contains 
such an addition. The "Gloria Patri" is omitted from Passion Sun- 
day to Holy Thursday, inclusively.* 5 * The whole lntroit is omitted 
on Holy Saturday and the Vigil of Pentecost, when the Litany of All 
Saints is recited, because this takes the place of the lntroit. But the 
Missal has an lntroit for the Vigil of Pentecost for low Masses, in 
which the prophecies, prayers, and litany are not said.’* 0 

In this connection it may be added that the psalm “Judica” is 
omitted during Passion tide and in Requiems. The reason for this 

1 T * ,e "Gloria" is said on all Sundays which have no purple color, 
on all Feast days, on Ferial days on which a “Gloria’ -Sunday 
Mass must be resumed, in Solemn (not purple) Votive Masses, and 
in the “Bcata” Mm on Saturdays. 







no Alleluias or verse attached. From Septuagcsima Sunday to Easter 
exclusive, the Gradual is followed by the Tractus. which takes the 
place of the three Alleluias and verse. This Tractus is omitted from 
Monday after Septuagesima to Tuesday after Quinquagcsima on 
week days when the Mass of the Sunday is resumed, but the Gradual 
is said. 332 Vigil Masses, too, have only the Gradual, but neither 
Tractus nor Alleluia, outside Easter tide. The Gradual of the Easter 
season commences with two Alleluias, is followed by one verse and 
another Alleluia, and another verse and a final Alleluia, when the 
Mass de tempore or that of a Feast is said. The Rogation Mass has 
only one Alleluia and one verse. 

;. The Sequence is said only in five Masses, namely, on Easter, 
Pentecost, Corpus Christi, the feast of the Seven Dolors of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and the Requiem. The Sequence must be said on 
Easter ("Victimae paschali”) and on Pentecost (“Veni, Sancte 
Spiritus”), and every day during the Octaves of these feasts in all 
the Masses. The Sequence of Corpus Christi (“Lauda Sion”) must 
be said in all the Masses of the feast itself and in all High Masses 
sung during its Octave, if the Mass of the Octave is said. It must 




7 . With regard to the fifteen prefaces, the rules are stated in the 
Missal before each Preface; the general rubrics are laid down in a 
special title: 3 ** 

a) If the Mass has a proper preface, this is to be taken. 

b) If no proper preface is assigned, the preface is determined by 
the first commemoration of the Mass, if it has a proper Preface. Thus 
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d) During the Octave of a First Class feast with a proper preface, 
this preface is said even if a feast occurs, provided the latter has no 
proper preface. If several Octaves occur, each of which has its own 
proper preface, while the Mass to be said has no proper preface, the 
preface proper to the nobler octave is to be said. Whenever the Mass 
of a Ferial Day is to be said during an Octave, if a commemoration 
is made of the Octave, the preface of the Octave must be said; but 
if no commemoration of the Octave is made (as when two Conven- 
tual Masses are celebrated), the preface of the season or common 
preface is said. The preface of the Blessed Virgin, however, is never 

said in a Ferial Mass in Advent. 

e) The Pracjatio communis is said on all week days either ferial, 
or votive Masses or of a Saint, provided no octave with proper preface 
occurs. This holds also with regard to Masses celebrated in the 
presence of, but not of, the Blessed Sacrament. 

f) In all "Black" Masses the preface proper to Requiems must be 
said.”' 

In the Missal the Easter preface has three variations: “in hac 
potissimum noctc,” which is used only on Holy Saturday, because the 
service is now anticipated and set for the morning, whilst formerly 
the solemn liturgical function was held during the night (panu- 
chia); "in hac potissimum die” is said from Easter Sunday to the 
following Saturday; “in hoc potissimum” during the rest of the 

8. Commumcames, which is proper to five Octaves, viz., those of 
Christmas Epiphany, Easter, the Ascension, and Pentecost, must be 
said during those Octaves even if a feast with a proper preface (for 
instance, of the B. V. Mary during the Octave of the Ascension) 
should occur. The beginning of the Communicantcs on Christmas 
and Easter differs slightly. In the first Mass of Christmas even when 
said in daylight, the phrase ”ct noctem sacratissimam” is used, which 
also occurs on Holy Saturday. 

Two changes are noticeable in the "Hone igitur oblationcm” for 
Easter and Pentecost and during their respective Octaves. They are 
an appropriate reminiscence of the baptism of the catechumens 
which took place on these days. 

S R C . April 9. 1919 (A. Ap. S.. XI. 199). 
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9. Concerning the Last Gojfel the latest rules are: ni In every 
Mass in which a commemoration is made of a Sunday, Major Ferial 
Day, Vigil, the Octave of Epiphany, or a day within the Octaves of 
Easter or Pentecost, the Gospel of these respective days shall be said 
as the Last Gospel. If a Ferial Day and a Vigil, or two Vigils, occur 
on the same day, the Gospel of the office first commemorated should 
be read in the Mass as the Last Gospel. If there is no Gospel of a 
Sunday, Ferial Day, Vigil, or Octave to be read at the end of the 
Mass, the Gospel of the Office first commemorated must be said, 
if it is a proper Gospel. 

If the Gospel of the Sunday, Vigil, or Feast commemorated— 
although only in its beginning— is the same as that of the Mass, it is 
not read at the end of the Mass. The Gospel of the Fourth Sunday 
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(cast; (b) or to be added according to the general rules for the 
respective seasons; or (c) to be added on a consecration or ordina- 
tion or anniversary day; or (d) commanded by the local Ordinary 
(imperata); or (e) to be added when the Blessed Sacrament is 
exposed; or (f) the oration for the dead. 

a) When the Ordo says commemoration of the simple feast only 
at Lauds, the commemoration is not inserted in the Mass. On the 
other hand, on Vigils, though no commemoration is made at Lauds, 
the Mass has the commemoration of the Vigil. Thus also on the 
Rogation Days. This rule, however, is upset by the other: if two 
or more Masses arc said besides the Conventional Mass. For in 
this case no commemoration is made of the other. Take, for exam- 
ple, the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas. If two Masses are celebrated 
on that day, and the Mass of the Saint is sung, there is no com- 
memoration of the Feria, nor is there any commemoration of St. 
Thomas in the ferial Mass (even though this be only a low Mass). 
But the Vigils of Pentecost and Palm Sunday never have more than 
the oration of the day itself. Neither is a common Octave com- 
memorated on a feast of the First or Second Class occurring during 
such an Octave. 

Of the five kinds of oration mentioned above, nothing need be 
said of the first one, viz., that of the day itself. From the double 
rite on (inch), this is the only one said, as a rule, that is, if no excep- 
tion be mentioned according to what is stated under c— e. 

b) All Masses of a semi-double and simple rite, 3 * 0 except during 










(he superior assigns the prayer. It may also take the place of the 


bb) The oration ad libitum may be taken from any of the "ora- 
tiones divcrsac," which are not for the dead, or from any Mass 
formulary that admits of a Votive Mass, not identical with the sub- 
ject of a commemoration already made. 10 

The order in which these orations and commemorations must be 
recited is the following: 

a) In every Mass of at least double rite, the prayer of the Office 
of the day is said first, then the "oratio imperata," if prescribed by 
the local Ordinary, but each under a separate conclusion. 

b) If there are two “imperatac," the first prayer is that which has 
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d) The oration "Fidelium” (for the dud), always takes the 
second-last place.*" 


The Missal contains a chapter, “De dcfcctibus in cclcbratione 


tc minister (ministry) of the Mass. 




$ I. GENUAL RULES 

Some defects arc substantial, others are accidental. Substantial de- 
fects affect the validity of the Holy Sacrifice; accidental defects vio- 
late the right order, impair completeness and reverence, but leave 
the substance intact. These two classes of defects may be either lore- 
seen or not foreseen by the celebrant. Substantial defects, if foreseen, 
must be avoided, otherwise Mass may not be said. Unforeseen defects 
must be dult with singly. Foreseen accidental defects which cannot 
be removed before Mass, prevent the priest from saying Mass if 
there is no obligation to do so and no scandal to be feared.’** 
Accidental mistakes which occur during Mass (not foreseen) should 




fan mast be treated according as they occur before or after the Con- 


S 2. oerters coNcatNiNc the rums or the holy saoufice 
What is valid matter for the Holy Sacrifice has already been stated, 
t. Concerning the head the following rules arc to be observed: 

a) If the celebrant becomes aware that unfit bread has been sup- 
plied, the right kind of bread must be placed on the paten, and if 
the “Suscipe sancta Pater" has already been pronounced, the celebrant 
must, at least mentally, repeat this prayer, and may then proceed 
where he left off. 

b) If the defect is not noticed until after the Consecration, the 
priest must take valid altar-bread, repeat the "Suscipe” at least men- 
tally, recite the "Ptidie quam" and the formula of Consecration, 
“Hoc esi enim Corpus meum,” but no other intermediary prayer, 
nor repeat the Elevation. The invalidly consecrated bread must be 
consumed by the priest after the Precious Blood, or it may be con- 
sumed by another or preserved until entirely corrupt, and then 

' " ted 
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DEFKCTS in the celebration of mass 

The reason for these rules lies in the necessity of completing the 
Sacrifice, which prevails even against the ecclesiastical law of the 
fast.’* 0 

d) Should the validly consecrated Host disappear by accident, 
the priest must take another oltar-kread and, having made at least a 
mental offering, commence with the words: “qui pridic” and conse- 
crate this one species.*"' 

The particles to be consecrated must be on the altar before the 
Offertory; if placed there after the “Suscipc, sanctc Pater,” the words 
of the latter prayer must be repeated at least mentally.** 3 

a. With regard to the wine the following rules must be observed : *** 

a) If an invalidating defect is noticed before the Coniecrtmon of 
the chalice, the priest puts valid wine, with a few drops of water, 
into the chalice and, having made at least a mental offering (“Offer- 
imus tibi"), consecrates it with the words, “Simili modo,” etc. 

b) If the defect is noticed after the Contecration of the chalice, 
the priest puts the invalidly consecrated substance into a glass or 
saucer, takes valid matter, and consecrates it as described above. The 
defective wine may be consumed together with the last ablution or 
poured into the sacrarium. 

c) If the defect is noticed after Communion with one or both 
species, the priest should take another altar-bread and valid wine 
and consecrate both species, after having made at least a mental 
act of Offertory. However, in case lie says Mass in a public place, 
where several |>crsons assist, he may consecrate only the wine (mixed 
with a few drops of water) and immediately consume it, finishing 
the Mass. 

d) If the priest forgot to pour water into the chalice, lie should 
do so later, provided he is absolutely certain of the fact and becomes 
aware of his mistake before the Consecration. He should never pour 
water into the chalice after the Consecration, because the water is 
not essential for valid consecration. 

e) Finally, if valid matter (cither bread or wine) cannot 


be had. 
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5. If the consecrated Host happens to drop into the chalice, for 
instance, on account of cold fingers, the priest should continue as 
usual if he can save a dry particle. If the entire Host is moistened, he 
should also continue, but omit the signs over the Host, and com- 
municate in one act, saying: "Corpus et Sanguis Domini nostri,” etc. 

6. If a drop of the Precious Blood falls to the floor or on the linen 
cloth, the priest should take it up with his tongue, then erase the 
spot and cleanse it thoroughly. The water used for cleansing is to 
be thrown into the sacrarium. If the whole contents of the chalice 
are spilled so that no drops are left in it, wine and water must again 
be consecrated, beginning at the words: "Simili modo,” after having 
made at least a mental act of offering. 

7. If the sacred Host should drop to the ground or outside the 
linen cloths on the altar, the place must be carefully washed and the 
ablution poured into the sacrarium. If this would attract too much 
attention or create surprise on the part of the people, the priest may 
place a purificator on the spot and then wash the place after Mass. 

Concerning the defects of intention and spiritual and bodily dis- 
position in the minister, enough has been said above. 




Chaptu II 

THE HOLY EUCHARIST AS COMMUNION 


Holy Communion (ornu an integral part of the Sacrifice which 
the priest offers in the name of the Church, as mediator between God 
and the people. Therefore, the people ate co-offerers with the priest 



the solitaries and in monasteries where there were no priests. 4 The 
faithful were allowed to take the Sacred Host home with them in a 


Communion under both specia (bread and wine) was usual un- 
til about the twelfth century, and in papal Masses up to the fifteenth 
century.* The Council of Constance first decided (against the Hus- 
sites) that Communion under one species was sufficient for those 
who were not celebrating the Holy Sacrifice.’ 

Also children received the Sacred Host dipped in the Precious 
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ially celebrated; 15 therefore. Holy Communion may be dis- 
during. but not immediately before or after, a solemn or offi- 
wentual or parochial) Mass. 

>riest may take Holy Communion privately to the sick, pro- 
e has the (at least presumed) permission of the priest who 
istodian of the Blessed Sacrament. When Holy Communion 
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ful preparation are justly demanded, so that they may, as far as 
they are capable, know at least the truths which arc absolutely neces- 
sary for salvation and approach the Holy Eucharist devoutly, accord- 
ing to the capacity of their age. 

The Holy Eucharist may not be given to such as are notoriously 



fession. In case of urgent necessity, when no suitable confessor is 
available, such a sinner must make an act of perfect contrition before 
approaching the Sacred Table. 


One who has not lasted since midnight cannot be admitted to 
Holy Communion unless he is in danger of death or it is necessary 
to prevent irreverence towards the Bl. Sacrament. This law is purely 
ecclesiastical, but it is very ancient and has always been rigorously 
enforced by the Church. The Pope alone can dispense from it. A 
sic{ person who has been in bed for a month without certain hope 
of speedy recovery, may, if the confessor prudently advises, receive 
the Holy Eucharist once or twice a week, even though he has taken 
medicine or some nourishment in the form of a drink. The phrase 
"per modum potus" includes broth, coffee, or any liquid food mixed 




Holy Communion, even for devotion's sake, may be distributed 
to the faithful of any rite in the species consecrated in any rite; but 
they should be advised to receive the Easter Communion in their 
own rite. The Holy Viaticum should, except in case of necessity, be 
received by the dying in their own rite. 


5 3. TIME AND PLACE FOE D1STEIBUTTNC HOLY COMMUNION 
(CAN. 867-869) 

The Holy Eucharist may be distributed on every day of the year. 
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A priest saying Mass is not allowed to distribute Holy Communion 
to persons who are so far removed from the altar that he himself 
would lose sight of the latter. 


$4. THE MANNER OP DISTRIBUTING HOLT COMMUNION 
The Roman Ritual (tit. IV), having exhorted the pastor to handle 
the Holy Eucharist reverently and religiously, sets forth the manner 
of distributing it. There are three occasions, each of which differs 
somewhat as to ceremonies, viz., during Mass, outside of Mass, and 
when Communion is given to the sick. 
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are consecrated, the old ones must be either distributed or consumed. 19 

3. The particles arc placed in the ciborium or on the paten (if only 
a few arc needed) after the priest has taken the Precious Blood— 
unless they were placed there already before— and after he has made a 
genuflection. 

4. In the meanwhile, says the Ritual, 19 the server should spread 
out a linen cloth or white veil. The latest instruction of the S. C. 



fragments that accumulate on the paten should, after the distribu- 
tion is completed, be gathered into the chalice during Mass, and 
into the ciborium outside of Mass. It is not the intention of the 
Sacred Congregation to disapprove of any patens now in use, of 
whatever shape, provided they are made of metal, not engraved on 
the inner side, and adapted to gathering the sacred particles.” 

5. After the server has finished the Confiteor, the celebrant again 
genuflects and, with folded hands, turns toward the people and says 
the "Misereatur" and "Indulgentiam” on the gospel side of the 
altar. When saying the latter, he makes the Sign of the Cross with 
his right hand over the communicants, taking care that he does not 
turn his back to the Blessed Sacrament. 19 

6. Then he turns to the altar, genuflects, takes the ciborium (paten) 
into his left hand and, with the thumb and forefinger of his right 
hand, holds a particle somewhat raised above the ciborium (or 
paten). Turning towards the people, he says in a loud voice, “Ecce 
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diately after the Consecration. 1 ' The Mass servers should receive 
Holy Communion first, and even lay-servers not dressed in clerical 
garments may receive it on the edge of the platform. 12 


II. Distribution of Holy Communion outside of Mass 

1. The Roman Ritual admonishes the priest to have a sufficient 
number of consecrated particles always ready for distribution. 2 * 
From the Instruction of 1929 may be added: “Before altar breads are 
placed in the ciborium, loose particles should be removed, at least— 
when their number is large— by gently shaking them in a sieve.” 24 
a. Having washed his hands, the minister of Holy Communion 
(cither priest or deacon) 29 puts on surplice and stole. The latter may 
always be white, or the color of the day; but on All Souls' Day a 
purple is used instead of a black stole. 29 


3. Then the minister proceeds to the sanctuary with an acolyte. 
While going thither, he cither folds his hands or carries the burse 
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lighted, he makes a genuflection on the floor (r'n piano) before the 
lowest altar step, ascends to the tabernacle, opens it, genuflects 
again, takes the ciborium out of the tabernacle and opens it on the 
corporal spread before the tabernacle. Meanwhile the server kneels 
on the episde side and recites the “Confiteor" in the name of the 
people. If there is no server, the priest himself recites the Confiteor, 
without omitting the words “tibi. Pater" and “te, Pater." *' 

4. After the Confiteor follows what has been set forth in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs (nn. 5-7 incl.) 

5. After all who wish have received the Eucharistic Lord, the 
priest returns to the altar, places the ciborium on the corporal, genu- 
flects, and says: “O sacrum convivium,” etc, with “alleluia” at the 






per." The server answers: “Amen.” 

8. This ceremony must be observed by priests and deacons who 
distribute Holy Communion, and also by the bishop, with this differ- 
ence, however, that the bishop, when blessing the people after the 
Bl. Sacrament has been replaced in the tabernacle, says: “Sit nomcn 
Domini bcncdictum," etc, and makes the sign of the cross three 


III. Communion o/ the Siel( 

In the U. S. and other countries of a more or less missionary char- 
acter the local Ordinaries generally grant the faculties provided by 
can. 847, to take Holy Communion to the sick privately. Therefore 
we shall here describe only the rite for this private administration of 
the Holy Eucharist to the sick. 

1. The family should be instructed to have the sick-room cleaned 
and a table ready, covered with a linen cloth. Two candles, a bowl 
or glass with water,” and a linen cloth to be spread under the chin 
of the sick person, should be prepared. An appropriate adornment of 
the room is desirable if the family can afford it. 9 * 

2. The priest who is about to administer Holy Communion to the 
sick should proceed as follows: 

a) He should see to it that two candles arc lighted on the altar. 

b) He should wash his hands in the sacristy, put on a surplice 




under his coat.” 


g) He should never go alone, but always be accompanied by a 
cleric or at least one faithful layman.” On the way useless and idle 
talk should be avoided, and prayers recited.* 1 

3. When entering the sick-room the priest says: "Pax huic domui,” 
which is answered by the cleric, or by attendant, or himself with: 
"Et omnibus habitantibus in ca." 

4. Then he places the pyx on the corporal, spread on the table pre- 
pared for that purpose, and genuflects; the bystanders remain kneel- 
ing. 

5. Then he sprinkles the sick person and the room, saying: “As- 
perges me, Dominc, hyssopo, ct mundabor: lavabis me, ct super 
nivem dealbabor;" and recites the first verse of the psalm “Miserere,” 
with "Gloria Patri” and "Sicut erat.” Then he repeats the antiphon 
“Asperges" and says: “Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. Qui 
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7. After that the "Confiteor" is recited. The Ritual does not slate 
in what language (Latin or the vernacular) it is to be said. But since 
the infirm person may say it himself, or another may say it in his 
name, the vernacular appears admissible. 

8. After this general confession the priest says: “Miscreatur tui” 
and “Indulgentiam . . . tuorum tribuat tibi.” ,s If several persons 
arc to be communicated, the plural is used: “Miscreatur vestri.” The 
Instruction of the S. Rit. C. says:** If Holy Communion is dis- 
tributed to several sick persons, who live in the same house or hos- 
pital, but in different rooms, the priest recites all the prayers to be 
said before Communion (according to the Rit. Rom., tit. IV, cap. 4) 
in the plural number in the first room only; in the others he simply 
says: “Miscreatur tui," “Indulgentiam,” “Ecce Agnus Dei,” and 
“Dominc non sum dignus," once “Accipe frater (soror)" or "Corpus 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi ..." and in the last room let him add; 
“Dominus vobiscum," together with the prayer "Dominc sanctc” 
in the plural number. In this last room also the Eucharistic blessing 
is to be imparted if a consecrated particle (host) is left. 

9. Then the priest genuflects, takes the Sacred Host out of the 
pyx, and, holding it aloft towards the sick, says: “Ecce Agnus Dei, 
ecce, qui tollit pcccaia mundi;” then three times: "Dominc, non sum 
dignus, ut intres sub tectum meum, sed tantum die verbo, et sanabitur 
anima mca.” The sick person, if able, recites the words “Dominc . . ." 






de cadis” and other psalms. In the church he places the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on the corporal, genuflects, and says: "Pan cm de cadis" etc. 
(Alleluia), “Dominus vobiscum," etc. “Otemus. Deus qui nobis” 
(with the short conclusion). Then he announces the indulgences 
granted by the Roman Pontiff to those who accompany the Blessed 
Sacrament.” Afterwards he silently imparts the blessing with the 
py*. 

M- If 10 panicle is left over,” the priest, having administered 
Holy Communion to the sick and recited the prescribed prayers, 
makes the Sign of the Cross over the sick with his hand saying: 
“Bcncdictio Dei omnipotentis, Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti de- 
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Communion may be solemnly administered. When it is, the pri 
wears cassock, surplice, and white stole. He may also wear a wh 




Chapter III 

CULT OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
To justify the inscription of this chapter it should be observed that 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the divine cult or worship par ex- 
cellence. However, the term cult (“cultus") may also be taken 
in a more restricted or subjective sense, namely, adoration, that 





decree of Clement VIII and established the devotion in perpeluum. 
Succeeding pontifls issued various rules and regulations for this 
devotion; they were collected under Clement XI and published 
Jan. at, 170;, in what is known as the “Instructio Clementina.” This 
Instruction was confirmed and promulgated anew by order of 
Clement XII, on Sept. 1, 1730.’ It has the force of law in the City of 
Rome, but elsewhere is only directive. It belongs to each Ordinary 
to decide whether the Instruction is to be followed in whole or in 


part in his diocese; but it is highly praiseworthy to follow it in de- 
tail wherever local circumstances and diocesan laws permit. 

In America, this Devotion was first introduced into the Diocese of 
Philadelphia by the saintly bishop Neumann in 1853; next into the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore in 1858; and, finally, formally approved 
(confirmed by papal indults) by the Second Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore for all the dioceses of the United States (1 866). Archbishop 
F. P. Kenrick of Baltimore, feeling that not all the rules of the Clem- 
entine Instruction could be strictly observed in this country, petitioned 
Pius IX for some modifications. A rescript, dated Dec. to, 1857, and 




3 , 8 SACRAMENTAL EXPOSITION AND BENEDICTION 
c) That ihe faithful can gain all the indulgences granted by the 
Constitution “Graves et diuturnae” of Clement VIII. 


The devotion to the Sacred Heart 0/ ]esus added a popular impetus 
0 the liturgical cult of the Holy Eucharist. It grew in intensity and 



the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament has already been set forth 
under title I. 


S 1. SACRAMENT At. EXPOSITION AND BENEDICTION 

Two kinds of benediction and exposition are distinguished in the 
Code,* viz., private and public. The difference between them lies in 
the manner of exhibiting the Blessed Sacrament as well as in the 
reason for which it is permitted. 

I. Private exposition, that is to say, with the ciborium, may 
be held for any reasonable cause without the permission of the Or- 
dinary in all churches and oratories in which the Blessed Sacrament 
is lawfully kept. Private exposition (ex causa privata) takes place 
if the Blessed Sacrament is not taken out of the tabernacle, but re- 
mains hidden, so that the Host cannot be seen. The tabernacle is 




is required also (or churches that belong to exempt religious.* 
Public exposition also includes Benediction with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment openly exposed in the ostensorium.'* 

Public exposition may be held either in an ordinary or a solemn 
manner. The ordinary mode takes plaee when the priest functions 
alone, without the assistance of sacred ministers. 






Stances at the altar or in the chapd of exposition, even though the 
rest of the church still bears the signs of mourning. 1 ’ 

j. If the ostensorium (without the Sacred Host) is placed on the 
altar either before or after the exposition, it should be covered with 
a white veil. 1 ’ 

6. After a moment's prayer on the lowest step, the priest ascends 
to the platform, unfolds the corporal and extends it in the middle; 
then he opens the tabernacle, genuflects on one knee, takes the Blessed 
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he goes to the altar and, having made a simple genuflection, takes the 
lunula 5 * out of the monstrance and puts it in the tabernacle, which 
he closes after having made another genuflection. If the ostensorium 
is left on the altar, a white veil should be thrown over it. Then the 
celebrant goes down to the lowest step, genuflects together with 
his attendants, and returns to the sacristy. 

13. Some general rules may be added. 

a) Concerning the throne of exposition: a movable throne is per- 
missible; also one built into the wall against the altar, provided it be 
not too far distant from the altar, for altar and throne ought to be 
of one piece.” 

b) No machine (or lever) is permitted to raise and take down the 
monstrance, while the Sacred Host is exposed for adoration. 5 * 
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the two stanzas “Tantum ergo" and “Genitori," vcrsidcs and prayers, 
must be sung in Latin.* 1 While the Benediction is given, the choir 

c) If the "Asperges” has to be given while the Blessed Sacrament 
is exposed, only the sprinkling of the altar, not the Asperges itself, is 
omitted.** 

2. SOLEMN BENEDICTION 

This is the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament given with the 
assistance of deacon and subdeacon. 

i. The celebrant wears amice, alb, cincture, stole, and cope. The 
deacon and subdeacon wear amice, alb, cincture, and dalmatics. If 
the deacon is to expose and replace the Blessed Sacrament in the 
tabernacle he should wear the stole.** In going to the altar, the 
thurifer, acolytes, and torch-bearers march ahead. Then follows the 
celebrant, with the deacon on his right and the subdeacon on his 
left, holding up the ends of the cope. At the altar they genuflect in 

i. The deacon goes up to the platform, unfolds the corporal in the 
middle of the altar, opens the door of the tabernacle, and genuflects 
on one knee. In doing so, he turns his body a little towards the 
epistle side so as to avoid turning his back to the officiating priest. 
He exposes the Blessed Sacrament, as described above for simple 
benediction. 


3 . In the inccnsation, the deacon offers the incense-boat and spoon 
to the celebrant. The subdeacon holds up the right end of the cope. 
Then all kneel, make an inclination, and during the inccnsation the 





the altar, to tike the monstrance and, having given the Benediction, 
to put it back on the altar. 1 * In this case we cannot see any reason 
(or the deacon and subdeacon going up to the edge of the platform 11 
Then follow the Divine Praises, if customary. 

6. The censer -bearer may incense the Bl. Sacrament during Bene- 
diction, if this is customary, but it is not prescribed. 1 * 

5 a. Fomr houss’ adoration 11 


The Forty Hours’ Adoration, held in memory of the forty hours 
during which the Sacred Body of our Lord lay in the sepulchre, con- 




cathedral may not prescribe the devotion without the permission of 
the bishop. 

Excluded from this privilege are strictly private oratories. It may 
be added that holding the Forty Hours' Adoration is not a stria 
parochial right. 43 As to the rank of this devotion, note that it is not 
to be reckoned among the more solemn feasts, and therefore does 
not call for the finest vestments or ornaments. 44 
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or feast-days of the First Class, on Ash Wednesday, or on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of Holy Week. The Mass on Holy Thurs- 
day may be the Mina Repotilionit, but no commemoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament is added, because of the identity of mystery. If 
the Forty Hours begin on Holy Saturday, the impeded Mass (Missa 
dc Ssmo. impedita) is commemorated by the addition of the ora- 
tion, “Deus, qui nobis sub Sacramento" to the oration of the day, 
under one conclusion. 4 * Neither are the three Masses allowed on 
the Vigils of Christmas, Pentecost, and All Souls' Day. Besides, the 
two votive Masses of the Blessed Sacrament are not permitted on 
days when the Office is said, or commemoration is made of any 
mystery of our Lord connected with the Blessed Sacrament. These 
feasts include Corpus Christi, Sacred Heart, Most Precious Blood, 
Holy Cross, Most Holy Redeemer, and any feast of the Passion. 

3. Oration to be laid at thete votive Mattel. These votive Masses 
admit, tub dittincu conelusione. a commemoration of any Sunday, 
a feast of the Second Class, a jeria major (Advent and Lent), Roga- 
tion Days, a privileged Vigil, or a privileged Octave. If, however, 
there is an obligation of a conventual Mass, or a high Mass is cele- 
brated of the Office of the day, these solemn votive Masses do not 
admit of any of the above commemorations. At the votive Mass Pro 
Pace is added, tub dittincta eonclutione and after the orations pre- 
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9. Low Muses during the Forty Hours’ Devotion. Unless an 
Apostolic indult authorizes the substitution of a low Mass for the 
solemn votive high Mass, the low Masses enjoy no special privilege. 



reposition should be celebrated, unless there is no other suitable 
altar in the church, or a long existing custom sanctions the celebra- 
tion of other Masses at this altar. The same rule applies to the dis- 
tribution of holy Communion: unless sanctioned by custom or jus- 
tified by necessity, it should not take place at the altar of exposition, 
but at another altar, in the tabernacle of which the ciborium contain- 
ing the consecrated hosts should be kept. The Mass "Pro Pace” 
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13. In all Masses and ceremonies celebrated before the daily 
exposition, the general rules are followed. 

13. At Mass during the exposition the bell is not rung at the 

Sanctus, Elevation, and Communion; but as the priest emerges to 

begin Mass, a low signal may be given with the sacristy bell. 

15. On the morning of the second and third days, the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed "more solito" with incensation; the “Pange 
Lingua" with the oration "Deus qui nobis,” etc., may be sung. The 
same ceremonies may be observed at the reposition in the eve- 
ning of the first and second days; whereupon Benediction is to be 


II. Ceremonies (Procession) 

The order in which the ceremonies of exposition should be car- 
ried out is, briefly stated, the following: 4 ’ 

1. Mass, after which the Blessed Sacrament is incensed; then the 

2. Procession, during which the “Pange Lingua" is sung. This 
hymn is sung even if the procession should for some reason have 
to be omitted. After the procession the 

3. Tantum Ergo is sung, and at the “Genitori" the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is incensed. The “Pancm de caelo,” etc, is omitted and the 

4. Litany is chanted. After the last Kyrie cleison, the celebrant, 
kneeling on the lowest step of the altar, intones the “Pater nostcr" 
(sccrcto) and “Et nc nos inducas," etc. Then 

5. Psalm LXIX, “Deus in adiutorium," etc, is intoned by the 
chanters and sung alternately with the clergy or choir, after which 
the celebrant, still kneeling, sings (“tono fcriali”) the versicles 
"Salvos fac,” etc. After the “Domine, exaudi orationem mcam” the 
celebrant rises and sings “Dominus vobiscum" and the 

6. Orations from a book held before him by the sacred ministers. 

The order of reposition is the following: 4 * 

1. Mass, after which is sung the 

2. Litany, with Psalm Ixix and the versicles "Salvos fac,” etc. 




the 


5. Urajiont, wnercupon snc utncuiuiuu u given. 


$ 3. THIOPliOUC PKOCESSION5 

A theophoric *“ procession is one in which the Blessed Sacrament 
is publicly carried in a monstrance, unveiled, either through the 
church or through open places and streets. Such a procession takes 
place, in a most solemn manner, on the feast of Corpus Chrisli, 
which is particularly devoted to the cult of the Holy Eucharist. 
The procession held during the Forty Hours' Adoration is also 
theophoric, although it is generally limited to the inside of the 
church or chapel. The processions held on Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday are likewise theophoric, though the Sacred Species is hidden 
in a veiled chalice. 


I. Corpus Christ i Procession 

The Roman Ritual 1 * contains the general rules to be observed 
at this procession. 

1. The church and the walls of the streets through which the 
procession marches should be appropriately decorated with tapestry, 
festoons or hangings, sacred pictures and statues. But no profane, 
vain, or improper ornaments arc allowed. 

2. The priest first savs Mass, at which he ...... 1 ...... 
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in a white cope, incenses the Blessed Sacrament three times in a 
kneeling posture. 

3. Then one of the clerics (or acolytes) puts the humeral veil on 



bers march under their own cross and wear their own proper 

b) Concerning the number of blessings or stops allowed during 
the procession, the Ceremonial of Bishops M insists on one blessing, 
viz., as prescribed by the Ritual. However, the S. Congregation 
has sanctioned an immemorial custom by permitting that a stop 
may be made at one or two, but not more, altars properly erected 
and decorated, and the Sacramental Blessing given in the usual 

e) With regard to the functionaries, it has been decided that 
the Bl. Sacrament must be carried by the celebrant of the Mass, and 




II. Procession during the Forty Hour/ Adoration 

I. The Procession for ihe Forty Hours' Adoration on exposition 
day may be briefly described thus: 

a) At the bench incense is put into two censers, without blessing 
it. Then celebrant and ministers proceed to the altar, where the 
celebrant incenses the Blessed Sacrament; as he receives the Bl. 
Sacrament, he or the chanters intone the "Pangc Lingua.” 

b) The cross-bearer and two acolytes go ahead and the others 
follow in the usual order. This procession is supposed to be confined 
to the church. 
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e) The biosing with the Blessed Sacrament is given as usual." 
a. In places where the Instructio Clementina is not strictly fol. 
lowed, the procession at the dose of the Forty Hours is generally 
held in the evening, premised by a short devotion or a sermon. 




the institution of the Holy Eucharist. 1 


§ I. HISTORICAL. NOTTS 

Holy Week begins at the end of Lent, on the Sunday called 
"Palm Sunday." The ancient station was at the Lateran Church. 9 
The procession which now precedes the Mass is not earlier than 
the eighth or ninth century. 9 This procession started from the 
oratory of St. Sylvester, where palms— the emblems of a glorious 
and victorious martyrdom— had been distributed. At the closed 





Maria Maggiore, as if to insure the protection of the Sorrowful 
Mother. 

On Wednesday evening the “Tenebrae" are sung or recited in 
churches which have a sufficient number of clergy. The "triangle" 
now in use has fifteen candles, perhaps to indicate the number of 
the psalms that are sung, inclusive of the “Bencdictus,” but certainly 
to symbolize Christ as the light of the world.' 

Maundy Thursday was liturgically observed from ancient times. 
Originally there were three Masses said on this day— one in the 
morning for the reconciliation of public penitents, another for the 
consecration of the holy oils to be used for Extreme Unction and 
Baptism, and a third at the dose of the day, in commemoration of 
the Last Supper and for the Easter Communion of the faithful. 
In our day the rites arc less complicated and, public penance hav- 
ing fallen into complete disuse, the holy oils are consecrated during 
the Mass of the Easter Communion.’ 


At the dose of the Mass a thcophoric procession is formed to 



HISTORICAL NOTES 


Vespers. After this generous gifts of money were distributed to t! 
urban clergy, both of the higher and lower ranks as was then tl 
custom at all great solemnities and in the evening all went 
dine in the Basilica or “Triclinium” of Pope Theodore, whii 
stood near the Oratory of St. Sylvester.* This is called “mandaturr 
the precept of love which the Master gave to His disciples. Its 


MTHTTIw B 


with Communion of the Sacred Species consecrated at a previous 
Mass. Although the service, as it is now, has developed gradually, 
its type and elements are of early date. The Mass of the Presancti- 
fied was the usual one in the Greek Church during Lent, with the 
exception of Saturday and Sunday. In the Latin Church it was 
confined to Good Friday. In Rome the Mass of the Prcsanctificd 
appears to have been added to the Adoration of the Cross some time 
after the ninth century. But the ceremony was not definitively 
fixed until the sixteenth century, although its various components 
are of a much earlier date.'* These components are: the Mass of 
the Catechumens, the Adoration of the Cross, and Holy Com- 
munion. The Mast has neither Introit nor Kyrie, but three Scrip- 



Pope St. Leo the Great (440-461). The disciplinary rule of the 
catechumens is still in force, the world is torn by heresies, ravaged 
by pestilence and famine, innocent men arc wrongfully detained 
in prison, slavery still disgraces the civilized world. After the "Paler 
Nostcr” followed the Communion, which was formerly shared by 
the people, but is now reserved to the celebrant. 










Lord, the pledge of our rising. An ancient Eastern tradition would 
have it that the second coming of our Lord ( parouiia ) would take 
place on the anniversary of the night in which He rose from 
the tomb. The faithful, therefore, assembled in chureh and kept a 
watch in expectation of the parousia; but, when midnight had 
come and gone, and nothing unusual had occurred, they concluded 
that the end of the world had not yet come and proceeded to 
celebrate Easter.” 


Si CUHMONIB3 OP HOLY WEEK 

L Palm Sunday 

Besides the usual things to be placed on the credence, viz., chalice 
and cruets, and the necessary books, there ought to be a basin or 
bowl with a pitcher of water and a towel, incense, and holy water. 
No flowers or relics on the altar, but branches of palms placed 
between the candlesticks, and the missal opened on the epistle 
side, on which side should be placed a table for the palms or branches 
of other trees 31 to be blessed. On the same side should be the 
processional cross, on the summit of which a palm or olive twig 
is to be fastened. 33 The celebrant should be dressed in amice, alb, 
cincture, maniple, stole, and purple cope. If no cope is available, he 
should wear the aforesaid vestments with the chasuble. 3 ’ The cere- 




to be ready with corner and incense, and an acolyte with Holy 
Water. Both take their places at the right side of the celebrant, 
who, after the last oration, blesses the incense, puts it into the 
censer, and sprinkles the palms three times, reciting in a subdued 
voice the antiphon “Aspcrges," after which he silently incenses 
the palms. The sixth oration ends the blessing. 

4. The diiiribuiion of the palmi takes place as follows: The 
celebrant, standing on the platform, bows to the cross, then kneels 
on the edge of the upper step, and takes from the altar a twig, 








palm to him, and if there is no choir, also the book containing the 
antiphons for the procession. 

5. The procession begins with the “Procedamus in pace,” which 
the celebrant recites turned towards the people on the epistle side. 
This is answered either by the choir or the servers with “In nomine 
Christi. Amen." Then the procession goes forward, with the cross- 
bearer at its head; the celebrant (with his head covered) follows 
between two acolytes, who recite the antiphons alternately, saying 
as many as the length of the procession permits. When the proces- 
sion arrives at the main gate, the acolytes pass to the outside. All 
who take part in the procession carry palms. When the procession 
has returned to the gate, the cross-bearer remains there with the 
celebrant, both facing the church, while the two acolytes enter the 
church, unless the choir sings the "Gloria laus” inside. The cel- 
ebrant, with head uncovered, recites the "Gloria laus” and repeats 
each verse after the choir or the acolytes have sung it in church. 
Then the cross-bearer strikes the door three times with the end of 
his staff, whereupon the acolytes open the door, and the cross- 
bearer enters the church, followed by the celebrant, who intones 
the "Ingredientc Domino," responded to by the acolytes or the 
choir. The procession and responsory end at the main altar. The 





goes down towards the credence to take oil the ''plicata 1 ’ and to 
put on the large stole. Having received the Missal, he places it in 
the middle of the altar, and then returns to the celebrant, who puts 
incense into the censer with the usual blessing. The subdeacon 
goes down the steps, while the deacon goes by the shortest way 
to the middle of the altar, where he recites the "Munda,” receives 
the blessing, and sings the Gospel as at an ordinary High Mass, 
only that, after the celebrant has been incensed, the deacon ex- 
changes the stole for the “plicata.” 
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marked by a ribbon) from an acolyte and places it on the altar, 
from which the celebrant takes it standing and then hands it to the 
subdeacon. Deacon and subdeacon then go to the highest step and, 
kneeling on the platform, receive the palm from the hand of the 
celebrant, kiss hand and palm, arise and make a genuflection. The 
subdeacon returns to the right and the deacon to the left of the 
celebrant, to give him the palms that are to be distributed, having 
previously placed their own on the altar or given them to an acolyte. 
When the distribution commences, the "Pueri Hcbracorum” is sung 
by the choir and repeated as long as the distribution lasts. The cele- 
brant distributes the palms to the clergy, beginning with the priests 
and ending with the inferior clergy, who, two by two, approach 
and kiss first the palm and then the hand of the celebrant. If 
ic is customary, the celebrant may distribute palms to the people 
with the assistance of the ministers. Then all return to the altar, 
genuflect, and go to the epistle side, where the celebrant washes his 
hands and ascends to read the last oration. A palm branch is fastened 
to the processional cross by the master of ceremonies or an aco- 
lyte. 

6. When the procession begins, the celebrant puts incense into 
the censer at the altar,* 0 whereupon the subdeacon goes down to 
the epistle side, takes off his maniple, and receives the processional 
cross; then, preceded by the thurifer and accompanied by the two 






The Passion 


According to the Caercmomale Episcoporum 11 the Passion is 
sung as follows: 
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ondly Christ (+), thirdly the synagogue (S) or rabble. Three 
chaplains or acolytes follow. The chanters ask the blessing of the 
bishop, if he is present.** 

3. The Caenmoniale supposes that there is only one book, held 
by one of the chaplains, out of which all three sing the Passion. 
However, the S. Congregation has allowed three bookstands and 
three books, but they must stand in a row on the gospel side.** 
It has also been decided that the words of the Passion which refer 
to the multitude (rabble) may be sung by a lay choir.** 

4. The chanter who sings the parts of the chronicler or evangelist 
(C) stands in the middle, the one who sings the part of Christ 
(+) to his right, nearer to the altar; the one who represents the 
synagogue or Peter, Caiphas, Pilate, etc, (S) to the left of the 

chronicler. They sing the Passion with heads uncovered, and fac- 

ing the three chaplains, who stand before them with their backs 
turned towards the wall; all stand on the Gospel side and chanters 
and chaplains hold palms in their hands. 

5. If the pans of Christ are to be sung by the celebrant— which 
is permissible when there is a lack of sacred ministers— the celebrant 
stands on the gospel side.” At a "Missa Cantata” (without deacon 
and subdeacon) the celebrant may “read” the Passion as far as the 
“Munda cor meum,” and then sing the rest in the Gospel tone.** 

The pans of the chronicler and the synagogue must not be chanted 

by a lay choir, and the pan of Christ by the celebrant.’* 

6. If the priest says a low Mass, the whole Passion is read on 
the gospel side. 40 According to the faculties granted by the S.R.C, 
bishops may permit all priests who have to binate to recite the 
Passion in one Mass only. The other Mass (without the Passion) 
is said thus: After the Tract the "Munda cor meum," then the “Se- 
Muentia sancti evangelii secundum Mauhacum," then the “Altera 
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a mem die.” “ If the blessing of the palms is omitted, the last Gospel 
is that of the Dlcssing: "Cum appropinquaret.” This Gospel is also 
said as the last Gospel in all private Masses. 41 

It would be out of place to accompany the chanting of the Pas- 
sion with the organ or any other musical instrument. 4 ' 

On Tuesday and Wednesday of Holy Week the Passion is sung 
in the same manner as on Palm Sunday, but no palms are used 
by any of the participants. 


II. Maundy Thursday 

I. Preparations. The altar should be decorated festively, but with- 
out relics or statues. Antependium and vestments, as well as the veil 
of the altar cross, should be white. On the credence should be the 
chalice for the Mass with two large altar breads; also another chalice 
with pall, paten, while silk cloth and silk ribbon; a ciborium with 
the necessary number of particles; a communion cloth or paten, 
and a wooden clapper. The processional cross standing near the 
credence should be covered with a violet veil. Near at hand, but 
outside the communion railing, should be a canopy. The rest as 
for High Mass. In the sacristy should be prepared another dal- 
matic, etc., for the cross-bearer, if the ceremony is to be solemn; 
otherwise, a surplice for him, as also three surplices for the 


2. The Mass is said as usual, but the psalm "Judica” as well as 
the "Gloria Patri” arc omitted, also at the "Lavabo." The “Gloria" 
is sung. When it is intoned, the organ is played and the bells are 





deacon stand* on the gospel side, until he is going to receive. After 
Communion the ministers change places and then all conduct 
themselves as at Mass with the Bl. Sacrament exposed. At the be- 
ginning of the last Gospel the celebrant makes the Sign of the Cross 
on himself only and not on the altar.*' 

3. The Procession on Holy Thursday is thus described in the 
rubrics of the Roman Missal:*’ 

a) On Maundy Thursday an appropriate place ("sepulchre") 
should be prepared for the reservation of the Sacred Host in a side 
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and puts incense into the censers, without blessing it. Then he 
kneels in the middle of the altar (on the lowest step) and incenses 
the Bl. Sacrament with three swings. 

d) After the incensations, the celebrant goes up to the altar and 
genuflects; then he takes the chalice with the Blessed Sacrament, 
covering it fully with the humeral veil; if a deacon or other 



After Vespers has been said in choir, the allart, if there are more 
than one, are stripped. If the celebrant of the day performs the 
ceremony, he wears the alb and a purple stole. If another priest 
officiates he wears surplice and stole,” but he may not perform this 
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gun, followed by the alternate recitation of Pj. at and its anti, 
phon. 

The ceremony of the " Mandatum is used only in religious 
communities and a few cathedral churches, and may therefore be 
omitted here. 

III. Good Friday 

1. There should be six candlesticks with six unbleached candles, 
not lighted, on the bare altar; also a wooden cross covered with a 
black or purple cloth that can easily be removed, and a violet 
cushion on the second altar step. 

2. A linen cloth is spread over the credence, without hanging 
down; an altar-cloth, folded, large enough to cover the altar with- 
out hanging down; a book-stand with a Missal; a black burse 
containing a corporal, pall, and purificator; a black veil for the chal- 
ice, to be used at the end of the office; the censer and incense; cruets 
with wine and water. Near the credence there should be a carpet with 
a cushion of violet color and a white veil, adorned with golden and 
violet silk fringe, a processional cross, covered with a violet veil, and 
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is sung as the Gospel. At the end he does not kiss the book, but (in 
case there is no sermon) immediately reads the prayer, as in the 
Missal.”* 

3. Before every prayer, except the one for the Jews, the celebrant 
says, "Flectamus genua," whereupon all the clergy and the people 
kneel; the second acolyte, rising up before the others, says, "Lc- 
vatc." At the end of the prayers, the first acolyte, assisted by the 
third, lays a carpet before the steps of the altar or of the sanctuary, 
and a violet cushion on the first steps, and spreads the white veil 


Veneration of the Cross 

r. After these prayers the celebrant takes off the chasuble on the 
epistle side, goes (per viam longiorem) to the middle of the altar, 
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celebrant kneel down, and the acolytes say, “Venite, adoremus"; 
after which words all rise again. 

3. Then the celebrant steps forward to the front corner of the 
epistle side, uncovers the right arm of the cross and the head of 
the crucifix, and, raising his voice and holding the cross a little 
higher, again says: "Ecce lignum crucis.” The servers continue, “In 
quo salus,” etc.; then all kneel and say: “Venite, adoremus," as 


a. Finally, the celebrant, in the middle of the altar, uncovers the 
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did the day before, which the second acolyte covers with the 
veil.” 

3. The celebrant, his face turned towards the procession, begins 
with a loud voice, or (if there are singers) intones the hymn “Vex- 



Idle, without compl 
scipiat” are not ans 
Then, with hand- 
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Host, saying, "Corpus Domini nostri," etc, and communicate. 



9. Having taken the ablution in the middle of the altar, he wipe 
the chalice, covers it with the small black veil, bows, and with his 
hands joined before his breast, says secretly, “Quod ore sumpsimus," 
etc. Then he take the chalice, goes down to the “planum," and 
genuflects to the cross. After which he covers his head and reurns 
with the acolyte to the sacristy. 

Solemn Service 

1, Deacon and subdcacon wear a black folded chasuble (“plicata”) 
and a maniple, walk to the altar and prostrate themselve, as stated 
above. In the meanwhile one altar cloth is spread on the altar by 
the acolyte. After a short prayer, celebrant, deacon, and subdcacon 
arise, go up to the platform, where the celebrant kisses the altar 
in the middle, while the deacon and subdeacon genuflect. Then all 
three move to the epistle side, where the celebrant reads the les- 
son in a low tone, while a reader (lector) reads it aloud in the 
middle of the sanctuary." 

2. After the Tract, the ' ‘ 
immediately subjoins ”1 
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4. After the Passion has been sung, the deacon takes off the 
chasuble, puts on the larger stole, and carries the gospel book to the 
altar, making the usual bow and genuAcction. Then, kneeling on 
the platform, he says, "Munda cor meum,” without asking the usual 
blessing, rises, takes the Missal, goes down the steps at the right 
of the subdcacon, and, after the usual genuflection and bows, pro- 
ceeds to sing the Gospel, at which neither censer nor candlesticks 
are used. After the Gospel the subdeacon does not carry the Missal 

to the celebrant, but shuts it and gives it to the master of cere- 

monies; then, all having made a genuflection in the middle, the 
acolytes go to their places. 

5. After the Gospel the invocation prayers are sung by the cele- 
brant, with hands joined when he sings the “Oremus," but ex- 
tended when he sings the oration "Omnipotens"— all on the epistle 
side and in a ferial tone. Deacon and subdeacon stand behind the 
celebrant, one behind the other, and sing “Flectamus" and “Le- 
vale,” respectively. 

6. The uncovering of the cross is done as described above, except 
that the deacon takes the cross from the altar and hands it to the 
celebrant, and the latter is assisted by the sacred ministers in chant- 
ing the “Eece lignum crucis,” until the “Venite adoremus.” 

7. The celebrant, accompanied by the master of ceremonies, car- 
ries the cross to the place prepared for it, and genuflects, after which 
he repairs to the bench for his shoes. Then follows the veneration, 
as stated, first by the celebrant, then by the deacon and sub- 
dcacon, the clergy, and the laity. The "Improperia” are sung, 
during which the celebrant recites them with deacon and sub- 

8. Towards the end of the adoration, the six candles on the altar 
are lit. The deacon takes the burse from the credence, goes up to 
the altar, and spreads the corporal as usual, with a purificalor 
near it. After the adoration, the special subdcacon takes the pro- 
cessional cross and walks ahead between two acolytes, who carry 
candlesticks with lighted candles, while the other marchers carry 
unlighted candles or torches.* 1 Only when the procession has ar- 
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rived at the sepulchre are (he candles or torches lighted and not ex- 
tinguished until after the communion of the celebrant. 

9. The celebrant kneels for some moments in adoration before 
the sepulchre. In the meantime the deacon opens the sepulchre, or 
the celebrant, if alone, opens it after a short adoration. Then in- 
cense is put into two censers, and inccnsation follows. 

10. The chalice with the Sacred Host is taken out of the sepul- 
chre and covered with the ends of the humeral veil. The procession 
moves towards the altar, the celebrant walking under the canopy u 
and two thurifcrs swinging their censers before the Bl. Sacrament. 
During the procession the hymn “Vcxilla Regis prodeunt" is sung. 

1 1. All those persons, by (except women) and ecclesiastical, who 
march in this or any theophoric procession or perform any func- 
tion thereat, must be bare-headed. Hence neither mitre nor skull- 
cap nor biretta may be used. 11 

IJ. When the procession arrives, only the clergy enter the sane- 
tuary, while the rest remain In their places. The canopy carriers, 
too, should carry lighted candles after they have put the canopy 
aside. 

13. At the Marr 0/ the Praanctified the deacon and subdcacon 
have the following functions: 

a) The Host being placed on the corpora], the subdcacon makes 
a genuflection, goes to the right of the deacon, makes another 
genuflection, and, receiving the cruets from an acolyte, takes the 




d) At the “In spiritu humilitatis,” the deacon stands at the 
right, the subdcacon at the left of the celebrant. 

e) At the “Orcmus: Pracccptis,” etc., the position of deacon and 
subdeacon is as usual. 

f) At the Elevation, the ministers kneel on the platform, without 
raising the chasuble, without incense, and without the use of the 
clapper. 

g) After the deacon has covered the chalice, he and the subdcacon 
genuflect, change places, and genuflect again. 

h) After the Communion, the subdcacon uncovers the chalice, 
and, when the fragments have been collected, pours wine and water 
into the chalice; after the ablution, the ministers change places, 
making a genuflection as they pass by the middle of the altar; the 
subdeacon goes to the Missal and the deacon to the side-table, and, 
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IV. Holy Saturday 

i. Outside the church (or in the vestibule, if the weather or other 
circumstances do not permit outside service) should be placed: 
(a) a table covered with a white doth, and upon it a saucer with 
five grains of incense, censer and boat, holy water with sprinkler, 
maniple, stole, and dalmatic of white color, a lantern or candle, 
and a taper; (b) a chafing-dish with coals or bucket, and tongs; 
(c) a long ornamented tod with the triple candle on top; (d) a 
desk for the missal. 

'a. At and near the high altar: (a) a cross and candlesticks, as on 
feastdays; (b) two antependia, one violet, under which a white one 
is placed; (c) on the epistle side, the Missal stand with the Missal 
opened, and lamps ready to be lighted; (d) on the Gospel side, a 
stand for the triangle-rod, a bookstand for the “Exultet," the paschal 
candle on a candlestick prepared for easy lighting and furnished 
with five holes. 

3. On the credence, covered with a white doth, a missal for the 
“Exultet," (he chalice covered with a veil and burse of white color, 
cruets with wine and water. 

4. In the sacristy, four surplices for the acolytes; the amice, alb, 
cincture, a violet stole and cope; also, a violet maniple, stole, and 
chasuble; a white maniple, stole, and chasuble; a white veil; and 
candles to accompany the ciborium when the priest brings it back 
to the altar. 

5. At the baptitmal font, a table covered with a white doth; 
towels; the holy-water vase with sprinkler; vessels to dip water 






“Aspergcs me,” and incenses them. The censer-bcarcr, having re- 
ceived the censer, puts some more fire into it. 

4. The celebrant takes of! the cope and stole, puts on a maniple 
and a stole on his left shoulder, as deacons wear it, and a dalmatic 
of white color. Meanwhile the second acolyte lights a candle with 
the new fire and places it in a lantern, and the fourth acolyte takes 
the plate with the grains of incense. The celebrant again puts in- 
cense into the censer with the usual blessing and kisses, and takes 
the rod with the triple candle. 

5. They go to bless the paschal candle in the following order: 
on the right hand the acolyte carrying the grains of incense, and 
on the left the censer-bearer; the third acolyte with the cross; the 
celebrant, holding the rod with the triple candle, and the second 
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7. The “Exultct" being ended, the celebrant shuts the Missal 
and the second acolyte puts the triple candle in the stand prepared 
lor it at the gospel side. The third acolyte leaves the cross at the 
epistle side. Then, preceded by the censer-bearer, with the acolyte 
who carried the grains of incense at his left, and also by the second 
and third acolyte, the celebrant kneels before the altar and returns 
to the sacristy. There, having taken off the white vestments, he puts 
on violet maniple, stole, and chasuble. 

The Prophecies 

1. Thus vested and preceded by the acolytes, the celebrant re- 
turns to the altar, bows to the cross, and goes up to the platform, 
where he kisses the altar and betakes himself to the epistle side. 

a. There, with a loud voice, he reads the twelve prophecies with 
the accompanying prayers and tracts; he kneels with all the clergy 
and the people whilst he says, ‘'Flcctamus genua," before every 
prayer, the last one excepted; and the server, arising, says, “Levate.” 

3. After the last prayer, the celebrant, having made a bow to the 
cross from the place where he stands, goes down to his seat at the 
epistle side and takes off the chasuble and the maniple. 

4. If the church has a baptismal font, the celebrant puts on a 
violet cope and sits down. Otherwise he goes before the altar for 
the litany, as described below. 

Concerning these prophecies it should be noted that the S. Con- 
gregation has made the reading of them obligatory, notwithstand- 
ing an immemorial custom to the contrary, and that bishops who 
ordain privately on Holy Saturday must also say them.** If the 
prophecies are said by a reader or chanter he is not allowed to stop 
reading or singing when the celebrant has finished the reading of 
the prophecy. 05 

Blessing of the Baptismal Font 

1. The celebrant being seated, as noted above, the first acolyte 
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takes from its stand the lighted paschal candle and goes before the 
altar. The third acolyte takes the cross and likewise goes before 
the altar. The two other acolytes go to the celebrant. 

a. The celebrant arises and begins in a loud voice to recite the 
Tract, "Sicut cervus," etc, which he finishes with the two acolytes, 
whilst the procession moves to the baptismal font. 

3. The procession is formed thus: the acolyte with the paschal 


tens,” etc. Then, with hands joined, he goes near the font, the 
crosshearer standing opposite him. 

5. When singing or reading the Preface the celebrant has to ob- 
serve the following rubrics: 

a) At the words, “Gratiam dc Spiritu Sancto," he divides the 
water with his right hand in the form of a cross, and immediately 
after wipes his hand. 

b) After the words, “Non inficiendo corrumpat,” he touches the 
water with his hand and wipes it. 

c) After the words, “Indulgentiam consequatur,” he makes three 
crosses over the font with his right hand. 

d) After the words, “Super te ferebatur,” he divides the water 
with his right hand and sprinkles it to the four pans of the world,— 
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h) At the words, “Foecundet eflectu,” he takes the paschal 
candle out of the font, and it is wiped. 

i) He continues the preface, and in a lower tone of voice con- 
cludes it, saying, “Per Dominum nostrum," etc.; the assisting 
acolytes answer, “Amen.” 

6. The second acolyte takes a vessel and (ills it with water from 
the font, offers the sprinkler to the celebrant, who sprinkles him- 
self and the bystanders. Afterwards he goes through the church to 
sprinkle the people. The Holy Water fountains in the church should 
be filled with the newly blessed water. 

7. Having returned to the font, the celebrant pours the oil of 
the catechumens into the water, in the form of a cross, saying, 
“Sanctificetur," etc. Then he puts in the chrism, saying, “Infusio 
chrismatis," etc. Lastly, he puts in both oils together, in the form 
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the candlesticks. The celebrant continues the Litany, as far as 
"Christc exaudi nos,” inclusively. Then he rises, and, preceded by 
the acolytes, goes to the sacriay, where, having taken off the violet 
aole, he puts on a white maniple, stole, and chasuble. 

4. Accompanied by the acolytes, he returns to the altar, makes his 
confession as usual, reciting the Psalm "Judica me, Deus” and the 
“Gloria Patri.” He goes up to the altar, and having said the “Aufer 
a nobis,” immediately recites the "Kyrie elcison,” there being no 
“Introit.” At the "Gloria in excelsis" the bells are rung. 

5. After the Epistle, the celebrant says thrice, “Alleluia,” raising 
his voice gradually each time; the acolytes repeat it in the same 
tone of voice as the celebrant, who continues with the verse and 
the Tract. “Credo” is not said, neither is the “Offertorium” after the 
“Dominus vobiscum,” nor the "Agnus Dei"; “Pax” is not given. 

6. In place of the “Communio," Vespers are said as in the Missal. 
The celebrant, at the epistle side, says the anthem “Alleluia,” and 
with the acolytes continues the Psalm “Laudate,” after which he 
repeats, “Alleluia." Then he recites the antiphon, “Vespere autem," 
etc, with the canticle, “Magnificat.” The antiphon, “Vespere,” etc, 
having been repeated, the celebrant goes to the middle of the altar, 
kisses it, and, turned towards the people, says, "Dominus vobis- 
cum," and finally the prayer, as usual, at the epistle side. 

7. At the "he, Missa est," is added, “Alleluia, Alleluia." After 
the Gospel of St. John, the celebrant returns to the sacristy and 





lows in this order: first, three acolytes; the one who is in the middle 
carries the vessel with Holy Water and the sprinkler; the one at 
the right carries the plate with the five grains of incense, and the 
one at the left carries the censer without fire, the boat with incense, 
and the small spoon within it. The subdeacon follows with the 
cross. After him follow the clergy, two by two. Lastly, the celebrant, 
with the deacon at his left. The latter, like all the other clergy, 
must have his head uncovered. As they pass before the cross of the 
high altar, they all make a genuflection, with the exception of the 
cross-bcarer and the celebrant; the latter merely bows to the cross. 

2. At the blessing of the fire, the deacon assists as at the other 
ceremonies which require the aid of an assistant, raising the cope, 
handling the incense and sprinkler, etc. 

3. After the blessing of the fire, the deacon takes off the purple 
chasuble and puts on a white dalmatic and maniple. Then he takes 
the triple candle with both hands. 

4. The procession marches thus: First the censer-bearer, slowly 
swinging his censer, and at his right the second acolyte, who 
carries the five grains of incense; the subdeacon follows with 
the cross; then come the clergy, two by two; after them the deacon, 
carrying the triple candle, having at his left the first acolyte, with 
the lighted candle; last of all, the celebrant, with his hands 
joined, and near him the master of ceremonies. All walk with their 
heads uncovered, the celebrant alone excepted. 

5. At the “Lumen Chrisli" the deacon acts like the celebrant, as 
stated above (p. 371). On arriving before the altar, the censer-bearer 
stops at the gospel side, the acolyte with the grains of incense at 
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barer. The first acolyte, having extinguished the small candle, re- 
ceives the triple candle from the deacon and places himself at the 
left of the second acolyte, while the deacon, retiring a little towards 
the gospel side, and turning from his right side, makes room for 
the celebrant, who goes up to the platform and stands at the epistle 


From the “Exultet'’ to the Prophecies and the Resting of the 
Baptismal Font 

1, The deacon obtains the blessing from the celebrant for the 
"pracconium paschale,” without “Munda," but saying, “Jube Do- 
mne.” Then they go to the gospel side, the dacon in the middle, 
having at his right the subdeacon, who turns the image of the 
crucifix towards the celebrant, and the censer -bearer; and at his 
left hand the acolyte with the triple candle and the acolyte with 
the grains of incense. The master of ceremonies place himself be. 
hind the deacon, who, with all the others, is turned towards the 
book. 

2. At the bookstand, the dacon directly commence the “Exul- 
tet" and doe everything as the celebrant is directed to do in the 
Memorials. At the “Rutilans ignis,” the clergy being sated, the 
deaeon goe with the acolyte who carrie the triple candle to light 
the paschal andle with one of the smaller andlcs, and returns to 
continue the "Exultet." The acolyte place the triple candle on the 
stand prepared for it near the altar. The dacon, having sung the 
words “Apis mater eduxil," stops for a while, and the first acolyte 
lights his small candle, either from the paschal candle or from the 
triple andle, and lights the lamps of the sanctuary; the dacon 
continue the Exultet, bowing at the name of the pope. 
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isters proceed by ihe shortest way to the episde side, as for the 

At the prophecies, deacon and subdeacon sing the "Flectamus” 
and "Levatc," respectively. After the prophecies are finished the 
celebrant, with the ministers, goes by the shortest way to the bench, 
where, assisted by the ministers, he takes off his maniple and chas- 
uble and puts on the cope; the ministers merely take off their 
maniples. 


Blessing of the Baptismal Font 

l. The procession to the baptismal font is formed by the sub- 
deacon carrying the cross between two acolytes, the singers, the 
clergy, the celebrant with the deacon at his left. On the way the 
"Sicut cervus" is sung by the choir. At the font the cross-bearer 
stops at one side, near the door or entry, the first acolyte at his 
left; the clergy divide into two lines— those in inferior orders near 
the door, and those in higher dignity near the font. Before the 
celebrant enters, he stops a little distance from the font and takes 
off his cap. The second acolyte holds the Missal before him and 
says in a ferial tone, “Dominus vobiscum,” etc, and the follow- 
ing prayer. Then, with the deacon at his left, he goes to the font 
and places himself so as to be turned towards the cross and the 
clergy. 

a. The ceremony is performed as described above (p. 373 f .) . 
Before the holy oils are put into the blessed water, the “dignior” 

of the clergy, having put on a violet stole, takes the sprinkler which 

has been dipped into the blessed water and hands it to the cele- 
brant, who first sprinkles himself, then the clergyman from whom 
he received the sprinkler, and, lastly, the deacon and subdcacon; 
then he hands the sprinkler to the clergyman, who goes and sprin- 
kles the people. 

3. Then the deacon offers the vials of oil and chrism to the cele- 
brant, who pours them into the font, as stated. The acolytes bring 
everything necessary to wash the hands, also the slices of bread and 
lemon prepared on a plate, and the celebrant, assisted by the dea- 
con, washes and wipes his hands. 
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4. They return the same way as they came and the celebrant, 
deacon, and subdcacon prostrate themselves, laying their hands and 
hods on the cushions prepared on the lower altar step. 



altar, the violet veil from the side-table, and the violet cloth from 
the bench of the ministers; they also spread the carpet on the 
platform and altar steps, light the candles on the altar, and put back 
the altar-cards. In the sacristy, the acolytes light their candles and 
the censer-bearer puts fire into the censer. 

Mail and Veiperi 

1. At the “Exaudi nos,” the celebrant, with deacon, subdcacon, 
and acolytes enters the sanctuary, and the choir begins the “Kyrie," 
which takes the place of the “Introit,” not omitting the incensation. 

2. When the celebrant intones the “Gloria," the bells are rung 
and the organ is played. During the “Gloria” the sacred pictures 
and statues arc uncovered.* 8 


3. The celebrant then goes on with the Mass, until the "Alleluia" 
(gradual) is to be sung, which he intones three times, raising his 
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ihe "Iniroit.” The choir having repeated the anthem "Alleluia,” 
the celebrant intones, “Vesperc autem Sabbat i/' and, with the min- 
isters, continues it to the end, in a low voice, whilst the choir 

6. At the “Magnificat,” the celebrant and ministers cross them- 
selves and go to the middle of the altar, the subdcacon at the left 
and the deacon at the right of the celebrant, where he presents 
the incense. Then the altar is incensed, as usual at Vespers. After 
the usual inccnsation of the altar, etc. and the repetition of "Ves- 
perc autem," the celebrant goes to the middle (the ministers follow- 
ing him, one after the other), kisses the altar, says "Dominus vo- 
biscum,” and finishes the Mass as usual. The deacon sings, "Ite, 
Missa est, Alleluia, Alleluia.” 

7. On Holy Saturday the oration of the Bl. Sacrament must be 
added if exposition follows immediately after Mass on the same 

8. The following decisions have been made concerning the Easter 
Candle: (1) During the “Exultet” it should be placed in such a 
way that the Cross is directed towards the epistle side; after the 
"Exultet" the Cross looks towards the people. ( Decreta Auth., n. 
4198, ad VII). The candlestick for the Easter Candle must be 
placed on the gospel side, in piano (ibid., n. 2890, ad II). (2) The 
Easter Candle is, as a rule, lighted at Mass and Vespers on Easter 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Saturday, and all Sundays; for con- 
ventual Masses only on feast days, (ibid., nn. 235, ad 11; 3697, ad 
XI). It should not be lighted at benediction with the Bl. Sacrament, 
nor on the Vigil of Pentecost, (ibid., nn. 3479, ad III; 4048, ad X). 
(3) A new Easter Candle is required only in case the old one is 
not large enough to burn it during the whole Easter tide, (ibid., n. 
3895. =>d 1). 





Tim IV 







“Caelcstis Hierusalcm,” of July 25, 1634, ruled that no images or 
votive tablets should be permitted in churches and oratories of 
persons who had not yet been declared Saints or Blessed by the 
Apostolic See, except such as had been venerated either "by com- 
mon consent of the Church, or by immemorable custom, or in the 
writings of the Holy Fathers and holy men.” Pending the "causa” 
(after the commission for the trial has been assigned), it is strictly 
forbidden to call a servant of God "Venerable,” to hold any service 
of thanksgiving for the introduction of his "cause," or to deliver 
any panegyrics on him. A person may be called "Venerable" only 
after a formal decree to this effect is published. Besides it must be 
understood that, although Saints or Blessed were venerated publicly 








both title and cult in statu quo. Saints may be worshipped every, 
where and by any act of “dulia ” but the "Blessed" may be wor- 
shipped only in the places and manner expressly granted by the 
Roman Pontiff. 

With regard to the "Beati' the following should be noted (can. 
12 77 ) : 

I. Mass and Office must be expressly granted by the Roman 
Pontiff in honor of the Blessed. This indult is not included in the 
grant of erecting an altar in honor of the Blessed, nor is the public 
recitation of the Office permitted by the act which permits wor- 





however, delegate this function to any priest.' “Private” blessing 
may be imparted by any priest without express permission from 
the Ordinary, according to the formulary contained in the Ritual.' 

2. Only genuine relies may be exhibited for public veneration 
in churches, including those of exempt religious. The genuineness of 
a relic is guaranteed by an authentic document issued by a cardinal, 
by the local Ordinary, or by a clergyman who has obtained an 
Apostolic indult authorizing him to authenticate relies. Vicars- 
gencral need a special mandate to issue such a document. Titular 
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es, (he relies pass (o the cathedral church of the one in which 
died; if he died outside the diocese, the relics belong to the 
hedral church of the diocese in which he passed away, 
t is forbidden to sell relics, and hence the local ordinaries, rural 
ins, pastors, and all others who have charge of souls, shall take 
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PROCESSIONS (LITANIES) 1 

5 I. HISTORICAL NOTES 

Processions or religious parades seem to be a natural adjunct to 
most religions. In the Old Testament the Ark of the Covenant was 
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470) o£ Vienne was the first to introduce this custom, and it was 
extended to the whole of Frankish Gaul by the first Council of 



the Canon Law. Sacred processions are solemn invocations made by 
the faithful marching in order, under the leadership of the clergy, 
from one sacred place to another, for the purpose of inciting devo- 
tion, praising God's mercy, thanking Him, and imploring His 
help. Ordinary processions are those held on stated days through- 
out the year, according to the sacred liturgy or the custom of the 
churches; extraordinary processions are those held for some public 
cause on other days. 

The Roman Ritual specifies as ordinary processions those held 
on Candlemas Day (Feb. 1), on Palm Sunday, the so-called greater 
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unless these prefer to march behind the celebrant, 14 (5) the secular 
clergy, viz., the clerics of the seminary and of the parish churches, 
then those of the collegiate, and, finally, those of the cathedral 
churches. The secular clergy are supposed to have their own cross 
carried before them. Immediately before that cross walk the lay 
singers and musicians." 1 Laymen, who may also follow the cele- 
brant, must walk two by two, the men nearer the officiating priest. 14 


§3. KITES OF VARIOUS PROCESSION'S 

1 . Candlesmas Day. Feb. a 

When the procession prescribed by the liturgical books for this 
day came into use, cannot be determined with certainty. It is men- 
tioned in the “Percgrinatio Etherise [Sylviae]" as having taken 
place on the feast of the Presentation (Feb. 14) at Jerusalem. 11 
The Roman Ordincs, edited by Duchesne from a manuscript of the 
ninth century, describe a procession with torches or tapers in which 
the Pope and ministers wore black vestments and the end station 
was St. Mary Major. 14 The Litany was sung, but the Mass was 
without Kyrie and Gloria. 

The ceremoniet are set foith in the Missal and the Ritual. The 
vestments are of purple color, the ministers wear the folded chasuble 
("plancta plicata"). if there are no sacred ministers, the priest wears 
a purple cope and stole, or the alb and stole without the chasuble. 14 
No maniple is used. After the candles have been blessed and dis- 
tributed, the celebrant puts incense into the censer. Then the dea- 
con or celebrant sings, "Proccdamus in pace.” The censer-bearer 
leads the procession, swinging the censer. He is followed by the 
crossbearer (a subdeacon or an acolyte), walking between two 
acolytes who carry candlesticks with lighted candles. Candles are 
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alio carried by all the participant!. The order is ict forth above. No 
hymns or songs are permitted, except the antiphons contained in 
the Ritual. 30 After the procession has returned to the sanctuary, the 
priest exchanges the purple vestments for white ones. The lighted 
candles arc held in the hand during the Gospel and from the be- 
ginning of the Canon until after the Communion. 

Neither the Missal nor the Ritual contains any explicit rule con- 
cerning the covering of the head. However, except in thcophoric 
processions and those with relics of the Passion, the celebrant, dea- 
con, and attending clergy should be dressed in vestments 31 with 
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4. If the procession lasts longer, the Litany may be repeated 
or the Penitential or Gradual Psalms may be sung after the Litany 
has been finished as far as the prayers (preces) exclusively. But 
joyful hymns or canticles must not be used in these and similar 
processions, svhich are of a penitential character. 

5. If the procession makes stops at one or several churches, the 
Litany is interrupted at the entry of each church and the antiphon 
with versiclc and oration in honor of the patron of that respective 
church are recited. Then the procession continues with the Litany 
or Psalms until all have returned to their own church. There the 



the orations in a standing posture. 


III. The Other Processions 

The other processions mentioned in the Ritual, with the ex- 
ception of the Thanksgiving and Relic processions, arc held in 
the same manner. Only the final prayers and orations differ. 

1. The procession for Thanksgiving ("pro gratiarum actions ”) a * 
is held in white vestments. Its character is joyful, and hence it 
commences with the “Te Dcum," followed by nine Psalms, all or 
some of which may be said in proportion to the time the procession 
requires. In the stations! church the respective prayers are said. 




PROCESSIONS 


Psalms and hymns, taken cither from the Proper or the Commune 
Sanctorum. 



ing is given, all present in the choir kneel.' 0 

d) If relics of the Holy Cross or of the Passion of our Lord are 
carried in the procession, a canopy may be used. All walk with 
heads uncovered. After the procession the blessing with the sacred 
relic must be imparted. When the relic is incensed, the incensing 
priest stands. If the relic is enclosed, no genuflections, but only 
inclinations are made; but if it is exposed in a prominent place 
on the altar, genuflections are made by the incensing priest. Custom 






Chap™ III 

VOWS AND OATHS 

Both vows and oaths have a place in the Code under the heading 
of Divine Worship. This is but logical. The vow is one of the 
highest acts of worship. The oath, too, belongs to the virtue of 
religion. 


A voui is a deliberate and free promise made to God concerning 
something possible and better. It obliges by reason of the virtue of 
religion.*- It is public when it is accepted by a lawful ecclesiastical 
superior in the name of the Church; all vows not so accepted arc 
private}* Therefore, the intervention of the Church through her 
lawful representatives is necessary to make a vow public. The public 
vow is also termed pro/aiion. viz., the external act by which one 
embraces the religious state, or the external testimony of one who 
aspires to be a servant of God. The ancient ascetics had a predilec- 
tion for the word "profession” and defined it as a "covenant made 
with God.” This flows from the very essence of the religious state, 
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the bishop “consecrated" them, usually on the (cast of the Resurrec- 
tion, on which Baptism was conferred. The bishop blessed the veil 
and put it on the head of the virgin. This veil seems to have 
covered the head and upper pan of the body like a helmet or 
breastplate. Its color was sombre, in opposition to the yellow bridal 
veil, because it signified sorrow. The ceremony was accompanied 
by appropriate prayers, and the people answered: “Amen.” It is 
evident that the sacred veil signified the mystic espousal with 
Christ, to whom these virgins dedicated themselves. 

The ceremonies of religious profession (unless the Constitutions 
ordain otherwise) are those prescribed by the S. Congregation of 
Rites’* They may be briefly described as follows: If the profes- 
sion takes place during Mass, the celebrant, after having consumed 
the Precious Blood, and after the recital of the “Confitcor,” the 
“Miscrcatur," and the "Indulgcmiam,” turns towards the candi- 
dates, holding the Sacred Host in his hand. Each candidate reads 
the formula of profession with a loud voice and thereupon receives 
the Blessed Sacrament. At the renewal of the vows, the celebrant 
turns towards the altar and waits until all have recited the formula 
of renewal, which is read aloud by one and repeated by the others. 
Then all receive holy Communion in the order of precedence 
established by the date of profession. 

Nuns with solemn vows receive the veil, ring, and crown (wreath) 
at their simple profession; but the formula of solemn profession, 
which may, at the request of the superioress or community, be 
made publicly, must contain the words: "solemn profession." 

A very ancient rite, mentioned in the Sacramentaries, is the 
"velatio" or "eonseeratio saerae tnrginis." *■ This veiling took place 
with great pomp on solemn festivals, and was— as it still is— re- 
served to the bishop. The station was held at the Vatican Basilica. 
Although the ceremony was very solemn, and most probably pre- 
ceded by a litany,” yet it was shorter than the one now contained 
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in the Roman Pontifical, ,r which we omit here became it is hardly 
ever employed in this country. 

An oath is the invocation of the Divine Name in witness of the 
truth of an assertion, and must be taken with truth, judgment, 
and justice." As far as the liturgy is concerned, there is only one 
oath, namely, that taken at the consecration of a bishop-elect and 
the blessing of an abbot-elect." After the mandate has been read 



is an oath of loyalty, not unlike the ancient feudal oath of allegiance, 
and originated towards the end of the fifth century. It was perhaps 
first prescribed by Pope Gelasius I (492-496) for the suburbicarian 
bishops. The formula to be read by the abbot-elect kneeling before 
the blessing bishop is similar to that read by the bishop-elect, ex- 
cept that it omits the visit to Rome." 

The Oath against Modernism as well as the profession of faith 
have no liturgical character. Both must indeed precede the cere- 
mony of consecration or blessing, 41 but they may be taken at any 
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RITUAL WORSHIP 

This title comprises all those rites which introduce men to the 
divine worship and also those which constitute men ministers o( 
the true religion. These may be called initiatory rites. There are 
also dedicatory rites, by which objects are dedicated to the service 
of the Most High. 




Chapter 


INITIATORY RITES 

In almost every religion we find some visible signs or ceremonies 
by which the members are admitted to, and distinguished from 
those who do not profess, the cult. The Christian religion had its 
own distinctive rites from the very beginning. The three essen- 
tial rites were: Baptism, Confirmation, and First Communion, all 
of which were preceded by a more or less elaborate preparation. 
To these initiatory rites must be added that of ordination, by which 
the layman was received into the hierarchic body. We omit here, 
as elsewhere, what strictly belongs to Pastoral Theology, viz. the 
administrative rite prescribed by the Ritual and the Pontifical. 

i. Baptism, the Sacrament of enlightenment, crowned the "cate- 
chumenatc,” i.e., the period during which converts learned and put 
into practice the essential truths of the Christian religion. The 
catechumens could remain in the probationary stage as long as they 
liked. If a catechumen was desirous of completing his initiation, 
and the rulers of the Church deemed him worthy to receive Bap- 
tism, he passed into the category of the "elect" or “competents." At 
the beginning of Lent the names of those who were to be baptized 
on Easter eve were written down. During these solemn forty days 
the candidates were obliged to be frequently present at church, in 
order to undergo the exorcisms and to hear preparatory instructions 
on Baptism. It was at Easter, in fact, that Baptism was ordinarily 
administered. The vigil of Easier Sunday was devoted to this ccre- 

The entrance into the catcchumcnatc was accompanied by the 

1 Duchooe. McClure, /. c„ pp. 292 II.; Schuller, I. c.. I, pp. 12 ft. 
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following ceremonies: the insufflation, with the exorcism; the sign- 
ing with the cross on the forehead; and the administration of salt. 
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sanctac lcgis," that is, a summary of the Christian law. This cere- 
mony was called the "Opening of the Ears.” 

After the “traditio” of the Gospel came that of the Creed, which 
was preceded by an address from the priest. 

The seventh or last scrutiny took place almost immediately before 
Baptism, on the vigil of Easter. On this occasion the exorcism was 



tened his finger with saliva, touched the upper part of the lip and 
the cars of the candidate. This mode of anointing, after the man- 
ner of our Lord's healing of the deaf-mute in the Gospel, was accom- 
panied by the following formula: “Effeta, quod est adaperirc, in 
odorem suavitatis. Tu autem effugarc, diabole, adpropinquavit enim 
judicium Dei." 

The candidates, having laid aside their garments, were anointed 
with exorcised oil on the back and breast. The whole ceremony 
had a symbolical meaning. The critical moment of strife with Satan 
had arrived. The candidates were now to renounce him solemnly, 
in order to bind themselves to Jesus Christ. Their senses were loosed, 
so that they might be able to hear and speak, and they were anointed 
with oil as athletes about to enter the arena for the strife. The 
mself 
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which contained nothing hut pure oil, while the other contained 
oil rendered fragrant by an admixture of balsam. It was the pope 
himself who poured the balsam into the oil in the sacristy before 
Mass. During the ceremony the vessels were held by clerics in the 
minor orders, standing before the altar. The Mass was celebrated 
with a high ceremonial on account of the solemnity of the day. 

The “elect" were presented at the solemn vigil of Easter. The 
lections chosen for the occasion were designed to present a sum- 
mary of the relations between man and God, and to form, as it were, 
a final instruction at the moment of the accomplishment of the 
mystery of initiation. 

3. In the Latcran baptistery the last function took place after 
the blessing of the baptismal font. The “elect" approached the font 
and the archdeacon presented them one by one to the Pope, who 
asked them three questions that epitomized the whole Creed: 

“Credis in Dcum Patrem omnipotentem?" 

“Crcdis et in Jcsum Christum, Filium cjus unicum, dominum 

"Credis et in Spiritum sanctum, sanctam Ecdcsiam, remissionem 
peccatorum, carnis rcsurrectioncm?” 

After the threefold reply in the affirmative, the candidates were 
immersed three times, while the pope pronounced the words: “Bap- 
tizo te in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti.” 

The actual ceremony of Baptism was not performed by the pope 
.1 ■> a - ’ ■ red 

red 




rlcssing cannot be performed, and no other baptismal \ 
ivailablc, natural water (not Holy Water) should be used 
d) Baptism may be validly conferred by infusion (pour 
vatcr over the head of the candidate), by immersion, and b 
:ion (sprinkling). Where infusion, or immersion, or a coml 


f both methods is customary, the one most commonly user 
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not nutter— and say s: "I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The Ordinary may not 
permit private baptism to be conferred except on non-Catholic 



church as soon as possible, except in the case just mentioned. 


f) If Baptism is repeated “sub conditione,” the ceremonies must 
be supplied if they were omitted in the former Baptism, except in 
the case of adult non-Catholics, but if the ceremonies were used 
the first time, they may or may not be repeated. 

g) If a priest or deacon confers private baptism, he uses baptismal 
water (if available), pours it once or three times on the head, saying, 
“I baptize thee,” etc. He then anoints the subject with chrism on 
the forehead and offers the linen cloth and candle. The rites omitted 
are to be supplied. (Kir. Rom., tit. II, cap. 2, n. 29.) 

Jz. CONFIXMATION 1 

I. While the baptisms were proceeding, the Pope withdrew to the 
“consignatorium," where the neophytes were presented to him for 
the ceremony of Consignation. The newly baptized first presented 
themselves before a priest, who anointed them on the head with 
the fragrant oil of the holy chrism, saying, "Deus omnipotent. 
Pater domini nostri Jesu Christi, qui te regeneravit ex aqua et 
Spiritu sancto, quique dedit libi remissionem omnium pcccatorum. 
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5 3. FIRST COMMUNION * 


After Confirmation, the procession returned to the basilica, where 
the “schola cantorum" had already been waiting for some lime. 



On Low Sunday, the “deposit*)" or laying aside of the white robes 
took place. 


$4. ORDINATION * 

Originally, for about two centuries, the clergy comprised only 
bishops, priests, and deacons. But with the growth of Christianity 
the organization of the Church was extended and ramified. The 
sacrificial character becoming more elaborate, and the deacon’s la- 
bors more extensive, the number of clerics increased, and a certain 
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Church." A clerical "acolouthos” (follower of some one) is enu- 
merated next to the subdiaconatc in the letter of Pope Cornelius to 



with the growth of infant Baptism; they never ranked among the 
clergy proper. 


Tonsure or the ceremony of initiation into the clerical order is 
not mentioned as a distinct rite.* Its ecclesiastico-mystic significance 
is explained in the Roman Pontifical* as a sign of separation from 
the world and the putting on a new man created according to God 
in justice and holiness of truth. 

Three orders arc of divine origin: the episcopate, the priesthood, 
and the diaconate. The words "episcopi,” “presbyteri,” and “dia- 
coni” occur in the pastoral letters of St. Paul as well as in the Acts 
of the Apostles. But we do not meet with a fixed terminology un- 
til the time of St. Ignatius of Antioch, and even then there is a 





upon the new pontiff, who, going up to his throne, at once began 
the "Gloria." The Mass was sung as usual, and when it was over, 
the pope svas conducted back to the Latcran with great pomp. The 
formularies of the blessing were the same as those employed for 
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from the bishop, a cruet with water, a basin, and a napkin from 
the archdeacon. A blessing or "praefatio” was added. In Rome the 
intiation into the ecclesiastical state was ordinarily given with the 
lcctoratc, to which even children were admitted. 15 Later on, the 
readers were gathered together in a kind of seminary, from which 
sprang St. Gregory's “schola cantorum.” 

The Code says with regard to ordination, in as far as the liturgy 

1. It is the power of order which distinguishes the clergy from 
the laity or ordinary faithful. The term “higher" or “sacred orders’ 
signifies the priesthood, the diaconate, and the subdiaconatc, while 
“minor” denotes the offices of acolyte, exorcist, lector, and door- 

2. The ordinary minister of sacred ordination is every validly 
consecrated bishop; the extraordinary minister is one lacking the 
episcopal character, but endowed cither by law or by a special 
Apostolic induli with the power of conferring orders. 15 Episcopal 
consecration is reserved to the Roman pontiff, and no bishop is 
allowed to consecrate anyone unless he is certain of the papal 
mandate. 1 * The consecrator shall be assisted by two other bishops, 
unless an Apostolic dispensation has been granted from this 

3. The minister, in conferring holy orders, must carefully ob- 
serve the rites prescribed in the Ponrificalc Romanum and other 



6. All who receive major Orders are obliged to go to Holy Com- 
nunion in the ordination Mass. 31 


7. As to the time (or ordination, the following laws 13 and rules 
must be observed: 

a) Episcopal consecration must be conferred during Mass, but, 
according to the Roman Pontifical, it need not be a “missa cantata.” 
The days on which consecration may take place axe the Sundays 
and the feast days of the Apostles. This law is to be interpreted 
strictly, and hence episcopal consecration on a holyday of obliga- 
tion during the week or on a suppressed feast day is not permitted 
without a special indult. The expression, “feast of an Apostle," is 
also to be taken in its strict sense, excluding the feasts of SS. Luke, 
Mark, and Barnabas. 


b) Higher Orders should be conferred during holy Mass on the 
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bishop, when reaching the chalice and paten, interrupted the cere- 
mony for some moments. 

As to the diaconate, the delivery of the Gospel Book, or the Mis- 
sal in its place, is required, together with the formula: "Accipe 
potestatem legendi Evangclium." If this rite is omitted, or if no 
moral connection was made between the delivery of the book and 
the act of pronouncing the words, this rite, and it alone, must be 
repeated secretly; the repetition may be made at the next ordina- 
tion or, if it is inconvenient for the deacon to wait that long, at 
any other time. 

In the consecration of a bishop the imposition of hands with 
physical contact is required; but if this was omitted only by the 
co-consccrators, nothing is to be repeated or supplied. If the act of 
placing the Book of Gospels on the neck of the bishop^lect was 
omitted, then it is advisable to supply this ceremony. 

As to the subdiaconate, the delivery of the empty chalice and 
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The form for the priesthood is probably also contained in the pref- 
ace, certainly not in the “Propitiare." It is probable that the “Exaudi 
nos” may be considered as at least the partial form. For the diaconae 
the form is cither the "Accipe Spiritum Sanctum ad robur” or the 
preface “Emitte.” But nearly every one of these points is contro- 

verted. For the suhdioeonate there is no imposition of hands, but 
only a delivery of the instruments, accompanied by certain formu- 
las. The same holds good of minor Orders. 

From these controversial views it may be seen why the Church 
insists upon having everything performed according to the Ponti- 
ficate Romanum. Any essential change of the form would render 
the ordination invalid. If the formula for conveying the power of 
forgiving sins were mispronounced, this part would have to be sup- 
plied, but the whole rite of ordination would not have to be repeated. 
In one case a distracted bishop said: “Quorum remiseris pcccata 
rctenta sunt, ct quorum rctinucris remissa sunt," and the Holy 
Office decided that any bishop, vested in pontifical garb, should 
supply the wrongly pronounced words, and that this might be done 
at any time and in the bishop's private chapel. 

It may be added that the Holy Office, when answering questions 
as to the possible invalidity of an ordination which was ordered to 
be conditionally repeated, always employs the phrase: Let the or- 
dination be secretly and conditionally repeated on any day, “faao 
verbo cum Ssmo,” in order that the pope may supply the invalidly 
celebrated Masses, as far as necessary, out of the treasury of the 
Church. Therefore, the bishop should use the conditional form, or 
have the intention of ordaining conditionally at the beginning, and 
then perform the whole ceremony as usual. The second part of 
the clause is added to assure the priest that he is not obliged to 
repeat the Masses said during the time his ordination was doubtful. 

If the defects arc accidental, and consequently do not affect the 
validity of the ordination, they are simply to be supplied. Thus if 
the anointings were omitted at an episcopal consecration, they must 
be supplied; but if the anointings were performed and only the 
mode was defective, or if one kind of oil was mistaken for another, 
nothing need be supplied. The same may be said concerning the 
priesthood. Thus if the master of ceremonies offered the chrism in- 
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and ringing of the bells. But if the Epistle book would not have 
been touched at the ordination of subdeacons, this omission would 
have to be supplied. 5 * 

9. At the First Solemn Mass an assisting priest may be employed 
who is not there for mere display, but for the purpose of aiding 
the neopresbyter. 54 

10. On the anniversary of the election and coronation of the pope, 
the commemoration of these two days is made in all the Masses 
—except black ones— after all the prayers prescribed by the ru- 
brics. If a Votive Mass is celebrated, it must be at least a “cantata" 
and is reckoned "pro re gravi.” 5 * 

11. The same obligation binds all priests, secular and religious, 
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doted or transferred before the holding of a Consistory, from 
the day of the expediting of the bulls announcing said election or 
transfer. It is to be noted that the day of transfer for those who 
have been coadjutors or administrators with the right of succession 
is the day on which their letters of coadjutorship were issued, not 
the day of the death of their predecessor. With regard to the promo- 
tion of a bishop to the archiepiscopal dignity in the same see of 
which he was elected bishop, the S.R.C. has decreed that the an- 
niversary of his devation to the archbishopric is to be edebrated. 

12. On the anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood, to be 

reckoned from a fixed day of the month, every priest may add, in 
all except requiem Masses, the prayer "Pro scipso Sacerdote,” among 
the “Orationes Diversae" (n. ao), after the prayers prescribed by 
the rubrics, but before all collects and votive prayers. This is a con- 
cession, not an obligation. This prayer may not be added on the 
Vigils of Christmas or Pentecost, on Palm Sunday, or on a feast 
of the First Class; but in these cases it may be added on the next 
following free day. 


§5- MATUMONY 

The Church from the earliest limes surrounded marriage with a 
certain ceremony which differed from that prescribed by the Ro- 

man law, though the early Christians no doubt also obeyed the civil 
laws. The Letter to Diognetus plainly says that Christians marry 
like all others. This supposes that the Roman civil practice was 
observed as far as it did not clash with their religious principles. 

At the same time we have ancient documents testifying to the 

existence of a Christian marriage rite. Thus St. Ignatius says: “It 
becomes both men and women who marry to be united with the 
consent of the bishop, so that the marriage may be according to the 
Lord, and not according to lust." And Tenullian exclaims: "How 
could I sufficiently praise that marriage which the Church accepts, 
the oblation ratifies, the blessing seals." On an ancient sarcophagus 
found in the Villa Torlonia in Rome there is a sculptured repres- 
entation of a marriage ceremony. The two figures join hands upon 





delegated by either the pastor or the Ordinary, and 
tnesses, in conformity, however, with the rules laid 
vo following canons and with the exceptions men- 
is 1098 and 1099." 

to the marriage rile, the Code rules that, outside 
ccssity, the rites prescribed in the liturgical books 





1. The ritual or private Netting. The priest asks the consent of 
both partie: "N. wilt thou take N. here present, etc.," to which 
both answer, “I will.” Then he says: “Ego conjungo vos,” etc., 
after which follows the blessing of the ring. The bridegroom puts 
the ring on the left hand of the bride. Then the priest blesses the 
couple: '‘Confirms hoe,” etc. This is all that belongs to the ritual 
blessing. This would be the form for a Catholic marriage during 
the forbidden time or outside the nuptial Mass. However, since, 
according to can. 1108, the bishop may permit the solemn blessing 
even during the "holy” seasons, we will now see what this is. 

2. The solemn Netting comprises: (a) the ritual blessing just 
described, to be imparted by the priest vested for holy Mass, except 
the maniple, which he assumes after the blessing; (b) the nuptial 
Mass, cither that "Pro Sponso el Sponsa" or a Mass of the day. The 
"Missa pro Sponso et Sponsa” is a Votive Mass and must, there- 
fore, be said without the Gloria and Credo and with the "Bencdi- 






whenever the orations “Pro Sponso et Sponsa" are said, the special 
orations after the "Pater Noster" and before the "Placeat” must be 
added. 


The Holy Office has decided that, when several couple are to 
be blessed, the officiating priet must ask the consent of each couple 
separately and pronounce separately over each the words: “Ego vos 
coniungo." But he may bless the rings simultaneously and recite 
the prayers in the plural form. He is not obliged to apply the Mass 
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may grant permission to celebrate a marriage in a private house, 
but only in some extraordinary case and for just and plausible 
reasons. The Ordinary should not grant permission for marriages 
to be celebrated in churches and oratories of seminaries or of re- 
ligious women, except in cases of urgent necessity, and then only 
with proper precautions. 

Mixed marriages are to be performed outside the church. How- 
ever, if the Ordinary is convinced that evil might follow from the 





quent was separated from (he rest of (he faithful, and readmitted 
only after a long penance. A special kind of penalty consisted in pil- 
grimages, especially to the tombs of SS. Peter and Paul. This jour- 
ney also had another purpose, viz., to ask forgiveness of the “Apos- 
tolic Lord." The pope either sent the penitent back to his bishop to 
receive absolution after the penance imposed had been complied 
with, or he reserved the penance and absolution of the culprit to 
himself. This was the original “avocado criminum graviomm" or 
“causarum maiorum," of the existence of which there arc testimonies 
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just cause.** This formula may also be used in case of absolving 
from censures in the tribunal of penance. 
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who died in the battle (or the “imperishable crown,” to initiate him 
into eternal peace and glory. 

I. Extreme Unction 

I. It seems that the Church, kind and merci(ul mother that she is, 
desired by the splendor of the ceremonies with which she sur- 
rounded the couch of her dying child to emulate, as it were, the 


rite was called "sacramentum excuntium,” "sacramcntum olei,” or 
"unctio sancti olei." The Holy Oil for the sick was solemnly blessed 
either on Palm Sunday or, more usually, on Holy Thursday. Phials 
with this oil were taken home by the faithful and perhaps used for 
other purposes. Concerning the rite with which it was administered 
the official books of the early Church up to the ninth century give 
but little information. The Gelasian Sacramentary contains four 
prayers to be said over the sick in their homes, but there is only an 
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The anointments must be performed strictly according to the 
Roman Ritual, which prescribes the words, the order, and the man- 
ner of anointing. In case of necessity one anointment on the fore- 
head, with the short formula, is sufficient; but the obligation of sup- 



the forehead, with the formula : “Per istam sanctam unctionem in- 
dulgcat tibi Dominus quidquid deliquisti. Amen.” A new and wel- 
come regulation is the permission to omit the anointment of the 
feet for any reasonable motive, left to pastoral prudence to deter- 
mine. Conccrnine the use of an instrument, e. p.. a brush, or a Diece 
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procession. Among other psalms, the second and fiftieth were sung 
because of the words "Exsultabunt Domino ossa humiliata," and St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, St. Jerome, St. John Chrysostom, and St. Augus- 
tine lead us to suppose that Psalms XXII, XXXI, C, and CXIV 
also formed part of the funeral liturgy, which has come down to 
us in a fragmentary form in the Riluale Romanum. The responsory 
“Subvcnitc" and the antiphon “In Paradisum” are among the most 
precious treasures surviving from this ancient funeral liturgy. The 
funeral absolutions are apparently of medieval origin, and their 
meaning is wholly distinct from that of sacramental absolution, 
although the prayers arc inspired by the same conception of the 
power of binding and loosing possessed by the Church. Yet the 
faithful of those days intended, by means of this rite, to obtain for 
the dead person remission of the punishments due to his sins, abso- 
lution from ecclesiastical censures, and, with a signification analo- 
gous to the idea of privileged Masses and altars, a plenary indul- 
gence “per modum sufTragii” (by way of intercession). 

The place of burial, according to Roman law, was outside the city 
limits. However, St. Ambrose (+ 397) was apparently unconscious 
of this rule, for he prepared a tomb for himself under the same altar 
on which he was accustomed to ofTcr the holy Sacrifice, regarding 
it as a most suitable place of burial. He used to say that a dead priest 
should lie in the place where he had exercised his sacred ministry. 41 
After the pontificate of Gregory the Great (+ 604) it became custom- 
ary for bishops to choose their burial-places in the cathedrals. Abbots 
and monks had so-called crypts. 

The ritual prescribed by the Code for burials may briefly be 
summed up thus: 
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place destined (or (he burial of departed Catholics. The Roman 
Ritual makes a distinction between the burial of adults and that of 
children. 

3. After the exequies held in church the body must be buried in 
the cemetery of the church in which the service was held, unless 
another cemetery or the ancestral tomb was chosen by the deceased. 
The officiating priest or his substitute is entitled and obliged to ac- 
company the casket to the graveyard. 

4. The priest who conducts a corpse to the funeral church or the 
graveyard is entitled to pass with stole and raised cross through a 
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because the clerical rank transcends every secular rank and degree. 

6. The Code also dearly states who arc to be excluded from eccle- 
siastical burial, viz., those who have died without Baptism, and 
those whom the law declares unworthy of ecclesiastical burial.** For 
those who have been deprived of ecclesiastical burial no (public) 



C HA PTE* n 

DEDICATORY RITES 

This chapter includes the ceremonies used in the dedication of 
churches and altars, as well as liturgical blessings which render cer- 
tain objects sacred and withdraw them from profane use. 

S I. CONS EOLATION OF CHU*CHZS 1 

For the first three centuries we look in vain for any document re- 
ferring to dedication. The reason for this lies in the fear of idolatry 
and in the fact that the Apostolic writers stressed the spiritual 
worship of the Christian faith which, instead of materializing the 
Deity by hiding in the dark recesses of a temple shrine, adores the 
Father, “not upon Mount Garizim nor Mount Moriah,” but in 
spirit and in truth, with all the transport of an undefiled heart. 3 
Soon after the edict of Milan (311/313), however, Eusebius tells of 
the splendid ceremony of the dedication of Constantine’s basilicas at 
Tyre and Jerusalem. Yet it is only in the eighth century that we 
meet with definite formularies for dedication. 

In order to understand the ceremonies surrounding the relics to 
be placed in the altar, we should remember that there were formerly 
two kinds of churches, viz., ordinary churches, which were merely 
meeting places for liturgical worship, and those in which bodies of 
the saints rested. The town churches belonged chiefly to the former 
category, as did also many of the country places of worship. The 
second type must have been represented by but a small number of 
Christian edifices, for they were limited to those actually constructed 
over the tombs of the relatively few martyrs whose memory and cult 

had been preserved. By a sort of ritualistic fiction, however, it soon 
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and concluded with another prayer. When this is finished, and 
while the choir chants an antiphon, the bishop divests himself of his 
plancta and proceeds alone to the altar, upon which he deposits the 
"sanctuaria." Before closing the cavity (sepulchre, confcssio), he 
anoints the four internal angles of it. Then, placing in and sealing 


cated. But the Gallican ritual, as in use in the ninth century, cer- 
tainly forms the main pan of our Pontificale. We will only indicate 
the various parts of the Gallican dedication. They are: (t) the en- 
trance of the bishop, introductory prayers, an all-night vigil before 
the relics; (a) the ceremony of the Grtelc-Latin alphabet; (j) the 
blessing of the lusiral water; (4) the lustration of the altar; (5) the 
lustration of the church; (6) the consecratory prayers; (7) the 
anointing of the altar; (8) the anointing of the church; (9) the con- 
secrating prayers; (to) the blessing of the ritual objects; (it) the 
translation of the relics. This Gallican ritual in the main follows the 
line prescribed for initiation into the Christian mysteries. Just as the 
Christian is dedicated by water and oil, by Baptism and Confirma- 
tion, so the altar in the first place, and the church in the second, are 
consecrated by ablutions and anointments. When the church had 
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The liturgical terminology alio reveals the two different points of 
view; for while the Gallican rite 'consecrates' the new church, the 
Roman, on the other hand, 'dedicates' or 'inaugurates' it." 8 
What is the meaning of the Greel(-Latin alphabet which is traced 
by the bishop on the floor strewn with ashes? It has been referred to 
the Roman surveyors, who drew two transverse lines on the land 
they wished to measure, and thus it would signify taking possession 
of the land or church. However, it must probably be connected with 
the form of St. Andrew's cross, a Greek X, formed by the letters 
which arc also the monogram of Christ. Therefore, it may be said 
that this double alphabet signifies the taking possession of the 
church by Christ, the chief corner-stone, and the initiation of the 
building for public worship.* 

The taw deieribet the dedication of a church as follows: 
i. Divine services may not be held in a new church before it has 
been solemnly “consecrated" or at least dedicated to the worship of 
God by a “blessing." 

Consecration essentially consists in anointing with chrism twelve 
crosses, which are placed on the walls or pillars of the church with 
the formula: “Sanctificetur et consecretur hoc templum in nomine 
Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti,” etc. The bishop should go around 
the whole church three times. If this cannot be done, he should at 
least go about those parts which are accessible. If (e.g., on account 
of bad weather) the prayers and ceremony of sprinkling the outside 
walls cannot take place, the S. Congregation has ruled that, if pos- 
sible, recourse should be had to the Holy Sec; but if the consecration 
cannot be delayed, the solemn function may begin in the sacristy, or 
in the vestibule, or in some other convenient place, and the outside 
walls should be sprinkled as well as it can possibly be done; but the 
people arc not to be admitted from the beginning of the ceremony. 
One and the same bishop must consecrate the church and the main, 
or at least one, altar. 

Biasing a church consists in sprinkling the upper and lower part 
of the walls with holy water. All churches and public oratories must 
be at least blessed according to the formula printed in the Roman 
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with the episcopal character may, in virtue of a special privilege, 
consecrate churches and altars everywhere with the consent of the 
local Ordinary. Dut no mixture of rites is permitted, and hence a 
Latin Ordinary could not licitly grant permission to the Ruthenian 
bishop of our country to consecrate a Latin church. 1 1 

3. The right 0/ blessing a sacred place belongs: (1) to the Ordi- 
nary in whose territory the place is situated, concerning all places 
which belong to the secular clergy, or to non-exempt religious, or 
to lay |>ersons, even though these form an ecclesiastical corporation 
which constructed the church; (2) to the “major superior," if the 
place belongs to religious who arc exempt either in virtue of their 
regular character or by reason of a special privilege. 

The Ordinary as well as the religious superior may delegate an- 
other priest, whether secular or religious, whether pastor or not, to 
bless a place, but not to consecrate it. Hence provincials, abbots, 
guardians, conventional priors, and all who enjoy the power of 
quasi-provincials, may bless churches and altars, either themselves 
or through others. But no one may bless or consecrate a sacred place 
without the consent of the Ordinary, any privilege to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The name Ordinary in this latter case also com- 
prises the higher religious superiors. 15 

4. Although churches may be consecrated on any day of the year, 
it is meet that Sundays or holydays of obligation be chosen for this 
purpose. The consecrating bishop as well as those who have peti- 
tioned for consecration, shall fast on the preceding day. This fast is 
of strict obligation. It is personal as well as local. Thus if a founder 
asks the bishop to consecrate a church or public oratory, he is bound 
to fast the day before; if a chapter or corporation (e.g., a parish) 
or religious community asks for consecration, the whole chapter, 
etc., arc bound to fast, including those who voted against con- 

5. The effects of consecration or blessing of a church consist in the 
holding of all the divine offices, immunity, and the “jus asyli.” Con- 
cerning immunity, the Code says: “Sacred places arc exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the civil authority, and lawful ecclesiastical au- 

">lh. 
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thority freely exercises its jurisdiction in them." '* With regard to 
the “jus asyli": Churches enjoy the right of asylum, which implies 
that criminals seeking refuge therein may, except in case of urgent 
necessity, not be taken out without the consent of the Ordinary or 
at least of the rector of the church. 14 

6. A church does not lose its consecration or blessing unless it is 
totally destroyed, or the larger part of the walls has collapsed, or 

the Ordinary has turned the building over to profane uses according 

to can. 1187. It would be equivalent to destruction if the whole 
wall, apse, and roof had been removed. But a partial repair, say, of 
two-fifths of the walls, would not require rcconsccration. Thus, e. g., 
if the framework or joists of a church were consumed by fire, or the 
framework of the tower had fallen down upon the arch of the middle 
aisle and damaged the walls, reconsecration would not be required. 
Even if the whole church is successively repaired, rcconsccration is 
not required, provided each part repaired is smaller than the parts 
not repaired. Furthermore, although the whole plastering were re- 
moved, together with the crosses, and new plastering, stucco, or 
marble substituted, no reconsecration would be necessary; but the 
crosses should be painted anew or replaced by new ones. Even if the 
church is considerably enlarged and interiorly embellished with 
marble or stucco, as long as the old walls remain in the proportion 
of 3 to 2 or 5 to 3, no rcconsccration is required, though the crosses 
must be renewed. 15 The law permits a dilapidated church, which is 
unfit for sacred use and has absolutely no funds from which repairs 
might be made, to be used for decent profane purposes by decree of 
the Ordinary. 14 

7. Dctccranon formerly called pollutio — is a moral violation of a 
church by diverting it from a sacred to a profane use. It is brought 
about by the following acts, provided they are certain, notorious, 
and committed in the church itself, to wit: 

a) Homicide; 


s and serious shedding of blood; 
or sordid use; 
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d) The burial of an infidel or one excommunicated by a declara- 
tory or condemnatory sentence. 

The desecration of a church docs not entail the desecration of the 
cemetery, even though the latter adjoins the church, and vice versa, 
desecration of the cemetery does not involve the desecration of the 

The consequences of desecration are twofold: cessation of divine 
services and necessity of reconciliation. Until reconciliation is ef- 
fected, it would be unlawful to hold divine services in a desecrated 
church or to administer the Sacraments or bury the dead there. If 
the desecration happens during the Divine Offices, these must cease 
at once. Thus the canonical hours, or preaching, or any other func- 
tion should immediately stop. If the desecration happens before the 
Canon of the Mass or after Communion, the Mass must be discon- 
tinued. If it happens between the beginning of the Canon and Com- 
munion, Mass must be continued until the “Corpus tuum.” This rule 
is laid dosvn in (he Missal." 1 

8. Reconciliation of a desecrated church must be performed as 
soon as possible, according to the rites described in the approved 
liturgical books. If the fact of desecration is doubtful, a provisional 
reconciliation (ad cautelam) may take place. The books referred to 
are the Roman Pontifical and the Ritual (tit. VIII, c. 28). It is an 
unfounded assumption that a church is reconciled if Mass was said 
therein after desecration. Hence, even in case Mass has been said 

in a desecrated church, formal reconciliation is required as a matter 

of necessity. When a church has been desecrated by the burial of an 
infidel or excommunicated person, the body must be removed be- 
fore rcconcilation, if it can be done without great inconvenience. 

Who is the minister of reconciliation depends on whether the 
church was consecrated or merely blessed. A blessed church may be 
reconciled by its rector or by any parish priest with the (at least) 
presumed consent of the rector. The Ordinary of the diocese is en- 
titled to reconcile consecrated churches of his own territory, no mat- 
ter whether they belong to the secular clergy, or to non-exempt 
religious, or to laymen; and the higher superior of exempt religious 







by (he bishop. If he blesses the water himself, he 
3 omificale at the beginning of Pars II: "De Bene- 
ilione Primarii LapiJii." After the water has been 
proceed according to the formulary "De Eeelesiae 
conciliatione!' and follow the rubrics there (riven. 
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removed from its support, even for a single moment; but in this 
case the Ordinary may grant permission to a priest to reconsecrate 
the altar with the short rite and formula. Note that the support of a 
fixed altar is consecrated together with the table, as a whole, and, 
therefore, any removal, no matter for what reason, of the same from 
its support necessitates rcconsecration. 21 But if only the images, or 

titles, or ornaments are removed, whilst the support and mensa re- 

main united, rcconsecration is not required. 23 

A fixed as well as a portable altar loses its consecration: (i) By a 
fracture which is regarded as very considerable by reason either of 
the break itself or of the anointed places; (a) If the relics are re- 
moved, or the lid of the sepulchre is broken or removed, unless it 
be done by the bishop or his delegate for the purpose of fastening, 
repairing, or replacing it, or for the purpose of inspecting the relics. 
The Code adopts the decision of the S.R.C. concerning the meaning 
of "fracture atormit." 22 Two reasons determine the character of a 
fracture: its extent and the place where it occurs. If the mensa itself 
were split into two, three, or four pieces, especially if it touched the 
sepulchre, the fracture would be “enormous” in the sense of the 
law. 24 If an anointed corner or cross were cracked, the fissure would 
be sufficient to require rcconsecration, 22 provided, of course, that the 
cross itself were damaged. The mere breaking of the seal attached 
to the reliquary of the sepulchre would not necessitate reconsccra- 
tion. 24 If the removal of the stone covering the sepulchre is doubtful, 
rcconsecration must take place, but the S. Congregation, upon re- 
quest, may grant the use of the short formula. 2 ’ If the stone cover- 
ing the reliquary was loosened, but the sepulchre was not laid bare, 
and the sacristan (lay brother) applied lime or cement to fasten it, 
the consecration is not lost. 2 ’ But if a priest would open the sepul- 
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were (he pastor acting in the name of the bishop, as his delegate, 
for the purpose of fastening, or repairing, or replacing the lid of the 
sepulchre, or of inspecting it. In that case, the consecration would 
not be lost. However, the fact of delegation would have to be ex- 
pressed, either habitually or per modum aetus. A slight fracture 
of the cover of the sepulchre does not involve desecration and any 
priest may fill it up with cement. The desecration of a church does 
not involve desecration of either its fixed or portable altars, and con- 
versely. Thus, if soldiers had desecrated a church, but left the altars 
untouched, the latter would not need reconsecration.* 0 
Title I ol allart. Like the church itself, so also each fixed altar 
must have its own title. The principal title of the main altar must 
be the same as that of the church. For instance, if the church is dedi- 
cated to the Immaculate Conception, this must also be the title of 
the high altar. Besides, the altar may also bear the name of a Saint, 
e.g., St. ColumbkiU. With the permission of the Ordinary,* 1 the 
title of a portable altar may be changed, but not the title of a fixed 
altar. The latter change requires a papal indult.** Thus, for instance, 
if a new religious congregation obtains a church that formerly 
belonged to an Order, the old title of the altar or church, respectively, 
must be retained for the main altar, if it is a fixed one, and even 
for the side altars, if fixed, although a new title or image, e. g„ that of 
the founder of the congregation, may also be placed there.** Altars 
may not be dedicated to "beati" without an Apostolic indult, even 
in churches and oratories for which the Office and Mass of the resp. 

"Beams" have been granted. This law binds also exempt religious, 

who are, therefore, not allowed to erect an altar in honor of a 

Blessed of their Order without a papal indult.** 

No profanation allowed. Immovable as well as portable altars are 
exclusively reserved for divine service. Profane uses arc prohibited. 
No corpses are to be entombed beneath the altar; if corpses are 

buried near it, a space of at least one metre must intervene, other- 
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wise Mass may not be celebrated on the altar till the body is re- 
moved. The custom of leaving the altar covering rolled up on a stick 
on the altar during Mass is forbidden.’* It is also forbidden to say 
Mass on an altar that is too near the tomb or grave which contains 
the corpse or body of a person not canonized or beatified. The dis- 
tance of one metre (39 inches) must be taken in the full, though 
not strictly in the mathematical sense,” and the dimensions are to 
be measured in every direction— height, length, and width, includ- 
ing the prcdclla. 37 If the altar is separated from the tomb by a stone 
chamber, although the distance is less than one metre. Mass may 
be said.” This distance must be observed also in cemeteries, vaults, 
and subterranean chapels, no matter whether they belong to religious 
or seculars.” Removal is necessary if morally possible. The S. Con- 
gregations have permitted bodies to remain if the removal could not 
be effected except with great difficulty.” One decision reads: “If it 
can be convcniendy done."’ 1 Piety and expense should also be 
taken into consideration. 

There are two short formularies in the Roman Ritual which may 
be used to reconsecrate altars that have lost their consecration: (1) 
In case the table (mensa) is removed from its support, even if only 
for a moment, and (2) in case the altar has lost its consecration on 
account of a fracture or removal of relics.” 

S3. BLESSING OF CEMETERIES 

In ancient limes burial places were located outside the cities. 
However, as the death of a Christian has less of terror and more of 
hope, when pagan notions receded and the triumph of the Cross 
was generally acknowledged, the faithful began to build their 

burial places around the churches. Though sown in corruption, the 
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bodies were expected to rise in incorruption, and thus be united 
to the First-born of those who rise from death.* 3 Immortality of 
the soul buried in Christ through Baptism and Resurrection with 
Christ is the keynote of the Christian burial and cemetery. 

Although no special formularies for the blessing of cemeteries 
arc found in the Sacramentaries, mention thereof is made by Gregory 
of Tours in the sixth century. Yet as lately as the thirteenth century 
it was believed by some that the cemetery was blessed by the con- 
secration of the church.** The ceremony of blessing a special plot 
set aside for burial purposes is perhaps a reminder of the old pagan 
custom of priests dedicating a place in the darkness of the night 
with the aid of lamps.* 3 The idea of light is emphasized by the use 
of candles prescribed by the Pontificate as well as by the Ritual.*" 
The latter prescribes one wooden cross, of a man's height, to be 
placed in the middle of the cemetery. Before the cross there must be 
set into the ground a triple wooden stand of about a foot and a half, 
on which three candles are to be set. The priest who blesses the 
cemetery as a delegate of the Ordinary vests in amice, alb, cincture, 
white stole, and cope. Clerics or acolytes carry the Holy Water, the 
censer, the ritual, and three candles. The ceremony is performed 
in the cemetery according to the Roman Ritual. 

The Code says: 

i. The Catholic Church has the right to posse t* her own ceme- 
teries. Where this right has been violated and there is no hope of 
recovering it, the local Ordinaries shall lake care that the civil 
cemeteries are blessed, provided the majority of persons buried 
there belong to the Catholic faith, or at least that Catholics arc 
granted a separate space, which should be blessed. If not even that 
much can be obtained, then the single graves must be blessed ac- 
cording to the liturgical books.*' 

a. The bodies o/ the faithful must he buried in a cemetery which 
may be solemnly or simply blessed according to the ritual books. The 




The cemetery must not be considered as blessed merely because 
the adjoining church was blessed. These two blessings arc entirely 
diflcrcnl rites. If the whole cemetery was blessed, it is not necessary 
that the single graves be blessed again, and therefore the "Bcncdictio 
tumuli" under the rubric, “When they have reached the grave, the 
priest shall bless it if it is not already blessed," should be omitted. 

No bodies shall be entombed in churches except— if the civil laws 
permit— the bodies of resident bishops, prelates, and abbots nullius, 
which may be buried in their own church. The same privilege is 
accorded to the Roman Pontiff, to royal personages, and to car- 
dinals; but not to priests/* 

3. Each parish should have its own cemetery, unless the local 
Ordinary assigns a common cemetery to several parishes. Exempt 
religious may have their own cemetery, distinct from the common 
cemetery of the faithful. The Ordinary of the diocese may permit 
other corporations and private families to have their own burial 
places separate from the common one and blessed like a cemetery/* 
Every cemetery shall be properly enclosed and carefully guarded. 
The local Ordinaries, pastors and superiors whom it concerns, shall 
take care that the inscriptions on the tombstones and the character 
of the monuments is in keeping with Catholic faith and piety. 

Besides the cemetery, or that part of it which is blessed, there 
should be a special plot, properly enclosed and guarded, to serve as 




biasings, one pontifical, the other ritual. 32 

The Code says: (i) It is becoming that every church should have 
bells, by which the faithful may be called to the divine service and 
other liturgical acts, (a) Church bells must be either consecrated or 
blessed according to the rites prescribed in the approved liturgical 
books. The formula of consecration is found in the Pontificate Ro- 
manum. It should be used for bells of consecrated churches. The 
consecration of bells is reserved to the local Ordinary, and delega- 
tion to a simple priest can be given only by the Holy See. If the con- 
secration is performed on several bells, the washings and anointings 
are made “per modum unius" during the recitation of the Psalms. 
The water must be blessed for each function, but not for each bell, 
if several arc consecrated at once. If delegation was received for one 
bell only, and there are several, delegation for the others may be 
presumed. If, for some reason, there is no water blessed by the 
bishop available, the delegated priest may, in case of necessity, bless 
water himself. One delegated to consecrate bells must strictly follow 




one,” and conferred celestial charismata or graces, 
ceremony to be performed in the cathedral church 
the Pontificate. No less than twelve priests, seven di 
subdeacons— if possible— should assist. At the "Per i 
blessing begins with that of the oil of the sick and 
of the catechumens, to be used for Baptism.”" 
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been blessed by the youngest of the cardinal priests, from a throne 
erected in the open air on the Sacra Via before the door of the 


The ritual for the blessing of candles on February 2 is set forth 
in the Missal and in the Memorials of Benedict XIII. The ceremonial 



ninth century the imposition of the ashes was still a separate peni- 
tential ceremony, not in any way connected with the Eucharistic 
station. The rite was more developed in the twelfth century, as we 
sec from the Ordo Romanus of Benedict.* 3 
The ceremonies are the same as for the blessing of candles, ex- 
cept that there is no procession. The distribution of ashes is per- 
formed by the celebrant, who, if no other priest is present, silently 
imposes ashes upon his own head,* 1 and then distributes it to the 
faithful, placing it, not on the forehead, but on the top of the head. 
Women who wear a hat and Sisters who wear a veil receive the 
ashes on the hat or veil. The S. Congregation has admitted as law- 
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rights; 45 (b) The celebrant must perform the blessing, which rule 
also binds titular bishops; “ (c) It is obligatory in all collegiate 
churches and may be performed in other churches." 7 

5 7. BLESSING or VESTMENTS 

In the first title the chalice, paten, etc., were mentioned as utensils 
which are to be consecrated or blessed. Here we deal with the bless- 
ing of vestments only. The vestments which must be blessed, are: 
amices, albs, cinctures, maniples, stoics, and chasubles; also such 
accessories as corporals, palls, and altar cloths."" Some liturgists 
hold that tunicellae, dalmatics, and copes must also be blessed."" 
However, there is no special formulary to be found in the liturgical 
books for blessing these objects. Therefore, unless we assume they 
are included in the “Benedictio sacerdotalium indumentorum,” 70 
there is no strict obligation. But the sacerdotal vestments mentioned 
need a special blessing. Therefore, if a priest should, in good faith, 
wear uoblessed vestments, they would not become blessed by the 
mere fact of his wearing them at Mass. 71 Priests who are allowed to 
bless sacred vestments and linens must use the formula given in the 
Roman Ritual, and arc not allowed to use the Pontifical for single 
pieces. 72 Pall and corporal should be blessed together, and if only 
one of them is blessed, the formula prescribed in the Roman Ritual 
should be used. 7 " The Code 7 " plainly states by whom these vest- 
ments may be blessed, viz.: (1) By cardinals and all bishops (hence 
also titular bishops); (2) By local Ordinaries not endowed with 
the episcopal character, for churches and oratories of their territory; 
(3) By pastors for the churches and oratories situated within their 
parishes, and the rectors of churches for their own churches; (4) 
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By priests delegated by the local Ordinary, within the limits of their 
delegation and the jurisdiction of the “delegans;" (5) By religious 
superiors and by priests of the same institute delegated by these 
superiors for their own churches and oratories, and those of the nuns 
subject to them. 

Note that the churches of religious must be their own, and become 



proper purpose. Thus, if the sleeves are entirely torn from an alb, 
or if a maniple goes to pieces, the blessing is lost. On the other hand, 
if patches or repairs arc made on the chasuble gradually, so that 
each time the greater pan of the old chasuble remains, the blessing 
is not lost. It is lost if a sacred vestment is used for indecorous 
purposes or exposed for public sale. 1 * An indecorous purpose would 
be, e.g., the use of a vestment for theatrical representations, or 
heretical services.” 

§ 8. BLESSING OP WATCJt 


Water is the most necessary element for daily use. But it also con- 
veys the idea of destruction. Therefore, from time immemorial, 
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The Ritual says that the priest, dressed in surplice and stole, 
should bless water every Sunday, or whenever it is necessary." 

To complete the subject we will summarize what the Code pre- 
scribes concerning Saeramentals, for most of it has entered the Ro- 
man Ritual. 82 

1. No one who lacks the episcopal character can validly perform 
consecrations, unless he is allowed to do so by law or in virtue of 
an Apostolic indult. A consecration is a blessing accompanied by 
anointing with holy oil, e.g.. of a church, an altar, a chalice and 



titular bishop needs the permission or consent of the local Ordinary. 
Cardinals may consecrate churches, altars, and sacred vessels any- 
where, with the consent of the local Ordinary. The same rule applies 
to vicars and prefects Apostolic, even though they are not conse- 
crated bishops, as well as to proprefects and provicars, who may con- 
secrate chalices, patens, and portable altars within the boundaries 
of their territory and during their term of office. By law, finally, 
abbots and prelates nullius may consecrate sacred vessels, churches, 
and altars, portable as well as immovable. By Apostolic indult all 
those may consecrate who have obtained the privilege directly and 
not by way of communication. 88 

2. Any priest may perform blessings which are not reserved to the 
Roman Pontiff, to the bishop, or to others. The blessing given by a 





Orders. The clause "de consensu tamen Ordinarii loci” necessitates 
the (at least) presumed consent of the Ordinary for the licit use 
of the faculties." If the words "de consensu Ordinarii” arc found 
in the rescript without the addition "loci,” the consent of the reli- 
gious superiors is sufficient, provided the faculty is to be used only 
for the convent, not for a public church or public oratory. 

Deacons and lectors may validly and licitly perform only such 
blessings as are allowed them by law. When a deacon confers solemn 
Baptism, he is not allowed to bless the salt and water. Hence, these 
must be blessed for the purpose by the pastor or another priest." 

3. In blessing or administering Sacramentalt, the rites approved 
by the Church must be carefully observed. Consecrations and bless- 
ings, those called constitutive as well as those called invocative, are 
invalid if the formulas prescribed by the Church have not been 
employed. Constitutive consecrations or blessings are those by which 
persons or objects arc dedicated to the ministry or service of God or 
religion, and become permanently separated from profane use, hav- 
ing received, as it were, a higher or sacred existence. Thus, for in- 
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poral favor, through the bounty of God, upon persons or objects, 
without, however, changing their condition or natural state. Thus, 
e.g., the nuptial blessing is given to a bride, mothers arc “churched,” 
machines, ships, etc., are blessed, and so forth. 

For most of these blessings the Church has prescribed certain 
rites or formulas, which arc contained in the Roman Ritual and 
should be carefully and accurately followed, without any admixture 
of ceremonies or the use of unsuitable objects. Stole and surplice arc 
prescribed for most of these blessings. Those who have the privilege 
of wearing the rochctte may use it, together with the surplice and 
stole. The priest who imparts the general absolution to secular 
Tcrtiaries— and we suppose also to oblatcs of St. Benedict— must use 
the purple stole.' 0 

4. Blessings are bestowed chiefly upon Catholics; but they may 
also be given to catechumens, and, unless the Church expressly 
prohibits it, to non-Catholics in order to obtain for them the light of 
faith, or, together with it, the gift of bodily health.*' 

5. Objects consecrated or blessed by a constitutive blessing should 
be treated reverently, and not be used for profane or foreign pur- 
poses, even though they are in the possession of lay persons.” 

The latest decision concerning Abbots or Prelates nullius reads: 
"The right of consecrating churches and immovable altars is strictly 
limited to their own territory, $0 that these prelates cannot validly 
consecrate such things in another diocese, even with the consent of 
the latter's Ordinary" (can. 313). Commissio Pont., Jan. 19, 1931 
(A. Ap. S„ XXIII, 110). 
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